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Our  members  will  be  pleased  to  see  that  this  issue  is  in  the  same 
form  as  the  last  one.  This  change-over,  which  we  hope  now 
will  be  permanent,,  has  been  made  possible  because  of  increased 
membership  and  the  earnestly  expressed  desire  of  many  of  our 
readers  for  the  change. 

The  Director  of  the  Provincial  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
Mr.  Fred  Bard,  was  the  direct  cause  for  the  final  decision  of  the 
Executive.  On  his  recommendation  his  Department  has  subscribed 
to  200  copies  of  each  issue.  These  will  be  distributed  to  field  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  others,  with 
whom  the  Museum  is  in  contact  and  who  are  interested  in  natural 
history  and  the  conservation  of  wildlife. 

We  wish  at  this  time  to  express  our  thanks  for  the  many  letters 
of  appreciation  and  encouragement  which  have  been  received  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  three  months.  The  Society  is  particularly  indebted 
to  Miss  Rose  Ducie,  Women’s  Editor  of  the  “Western  Producer”, 
whose  write-up  on  the  last  issue  of  the  BLUE  JAY  and  the  work 
of  the  Society  in  general  has  resulted  in  a  considerable  increase 
in  our  membership.  Copies  of  our  magazine  distributed  by  the 
Adult  Education  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Education  have  also 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  us  new  members. 

We  welcome  the  61  men  and  women  who  have  joined  the 
Society  this  spring.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  continue  with 
us  from  year  to  year,  take  an  active  interest  in  our  conservation 
endeavours,  and  brighten  our  columns  with  their  own  nature  ex¬ 
periences  and  observations  from  time  to  time. 

The  BLUE  JAY  acknowledges  with  thanks  the  special  cash 
donations  sent  to  the  Society,  in  appreciation  of  our  last  issue,  by 
Messrs,  Fred  Langstaff  of  Yorkton,  E.  M.  Callin  of  Fort  San,  E. 
Symons  of  Rocanville  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Partridge  of  Gull 
Lake. 

Once  more  we  are  making  an  appeal  to  each  member  to  do 
his  utmost  in  trying  to  solicit  one  more  member  during  1951.  We 
are  firmly  convinced  that  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Natural  History  Society  are  worthy  ones  and  will  not  rest  content 
until  the  BLUE  JAY,  not  only  stands  on  a  firm  financial  basis,  but 
is  known  and  read  by  those  in  every  section  of  the  province  who 
add  to  the  joy  of  living  because  of  their  appreciation  of  wildlife 
and  their  desire  “to  enter  the  kingdom  of  Nature  and  wander 
therein.” 
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The  Music  of  Springtime 

By  Elizabeth  Cruickshank 

T  ATE  IN  APRIL,  a  flock  of  Mountain 
Bluebirds  was  reported  to  be  at  Craven. 
A  hurried  trip,  to  record  another  page  for 
my  book  of  memories,  was  fruitless.  A 
high  Wind  made  the  “bits  of  heavezj  on 
wings”  seek  a  secluded  shelter. 

But  the  color  and  beauty  of  spring, 
that  is  forever  new,  smiled  a  welcome. 
Held  near  the  tops  of  the  hills,  snow  looked 
out  of  place  in  contrast  to  the  fresh  green 
leaves,  red  and  yellow  catkins,  mauve 
crocuses  the  gay  procession  of  spring  on 
the  lower  slopes. 

Two  weeks  later  we  climbed  the  hills 
— Judy  in  search  of  new  flower  faces, 
Forgarty  in  search  of  gophers,  and  the 
’  quest  for  new  species  always  urging  me 
on.  Perhaps  some  day  I  may  chance  on 
even  a  little  patch  of  Shooting-Star — who  knows?  Faded  grass  made  dull 
background  for  the  starry  moss  phlox.  All  flowers  were  white  though  one 
patch  had  a  blue  tinge.  We  found  no  deep  blue  or  lavendar  ones,  like  some 
of  Mr.  Budd’s  specimens. 

Near  the  still  water  of  the  little  pool,  left  behind  by  winter’s  snow — 
sequined  now  by  the  high  sun  we  found  the  grey  gold-blossomed  Silverweed 
feathered  out,  gooseberry  bushes  in  delicate  flower  and  leaf.  Song  and 
Clay-coloured  sparrows  flitting  in  and  out  among  the  willow  and  poplar 
catkins,  while  Saskatoon  blossoms  gleamed  like  pearls  in  the  sunshine. 
Killdeer  rushed  about  on  the  flat  below,  oblivious  to  intruders. 

Crocus  in  seed,  Golden  Pea,  Musineon  and  Phlox  embroidered  the  sunny 
slope — cloud  shadows  adding  pattern  and  strength  to  the  picture. 

In  a  clump  of  trees,  well  hidden,  near  a  spring,  a  Mallard’s  nest  held 
eight  eggs  of  its  own  and  a  Cowbird  egg.  In  an  old  Crow’s  nest  overhanging 
the  creek  another  duck  had  laid  its  eggs.  On  the  pasture  hill  we  found  our 
first  little  glabrous  buttercup;  not  our  only  first  that  day  for,  enjoying  the 
company  of  Early  Cinquefoil,  Townsendia  blossoms  attracted  our  attention. 
As  we  neared  the  farmyard  a  large  bunch  of  Yellow  Violets,  beside  a  rock, 
held  Judy’s  gaze.  They  draped  a  little  tunnel  entrance.  “We’ll  just  leave 
them  Gram — they  look  so  happy — anyway  the  gopher  needs  them,”  said  the 
little  conservationist,  reared  in  the  companionship  of  the  quiet  hills. 

Happy  the  children  who  know  and  love  the  country;  who  build  up  a 
storehouse  of  joy  for  the  later  years  when  only  in  memories  will  they  hear 
the  music  of  springtime. 

We  love  the  Valley,  but  our  walks  on  the  prairie  provide,  like  a  serial 
story,  a  new  interesting  instalment  each  day.  On  the  24th  of  May  we 
found  on  the  bit  of  native  meadow,  south  of  Regina’s  Gyro  golf  course, 
fifteen  different  flowers  in  bloom. 

As  we  watched  swallows  following  Fogarty  and  the  insects  he  stirred 
up  in  the  grass,  twittering  Longspurs  overhead  warned  us  of  their  nest  at 
our  feet.  The  clear  whistle  of  the  Upland  Plover  came  to  us.  We  watched 
him  land  on  an  old  oil  can,  wings  over  back,  as  he  posed — a  model  for 
a  sculptor. 

As  I  fastened  my  flower  press,  I  noticed  the  host  of  crocuses — their 
seeds  caught  like  little  lavender  smoke  puffs  in  the  slanting  rays  of  the 
setting  sun — as  beautiful  a  picture  as  when  they  were  in  flower. 

I  thought  of  Tagore’s  words:  “God,  the  great  giver,  can  open  the  whole 
universe  to  our  gaze  in  the  space  of  a  single  lane.”  How  truly  he  spoke. 

We  came  home  in  the  dusk — enjoying  a  peace  of  mind  that  passes 
understanding. 
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Familiar  Birds  of  the 
Alaska  Highway  Country 

By  Eva  Mudiman,  Whitehorse,  Y.T. 


'X’HE  GENTLE  CHINOOK  had 
breathed  softly  over  the  land 
and  though  it  was  but  mid-March, 
a  deceivingly  spring-like  atmosphere 
permeated  the  Peace  country.  Walk¬ 
ing  down  the  highway,  the  silence 
was  so  intense  you  could  hear  it. 
On  either  side  stretched  miles  of 
gloomy  spruce  and  jackpine  stands, 
occasionally  broken  by  burned  over 
areas,  strewn  with  masses  of  dead¬ 
fall,  now  appearing  darkly  through 
the  melting  winter  snows.  A  couple 
of  Northern  Ravens,  flying  low, 
broke  the  stillness  with  their  raucous 
cries;  watching  them  disappear  into 
the  woods,  I  suddenly  became  aware 
of  many  clear  chirping  birdcalls 
comihg  from  a  grove  across  the  way. 


On  investigation,  I  saw  what  looked 
like  flashes  of  scarlet  in  motion 
against  the  green  boughs.  So  many 
beautiful  little  red  birds,  either 
hanging  from  the  boughs  or  darting 
about,  and  so  busy  were  they  dig¬ 
ging  out  the  cone  seeds  with  their 
scissor-like  little  bills  that  they 
didn’t  know  I  existed.  I  had  seen 
my  first  flock  of  American  Cross¬ 
bills;  there  must  have  been  at  least 
thirty  but  they  were  too  hungry  and 
active  to  be  counted.  Every  year 
their  relatives,  the  White-winged 
Cross-bills,  visited  the  Peace  country 
and  also  the  Yukon.  However,  the 
Red  American  Cross-bills  had  been 
rarely  seen  here  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dawson  Creek,  B.C. 


Some  Birds  Found  on  the  Northern 
Canadian  End  of  the  Alaska  Highway 


WINTER  BIRDS 

N  LATE  NOVEMBER  the  Snow 
Buntings  arrive,  and  it  is  often 
mid-April  before  they  proceed  to 
their  Arctic  nesting  regions.  The 
Canada  Jay  or  “Whiskey  Jack”,  as 
he  is  called  here,  is  a  saucy  camp 
pet.  Other  winter  favorites  are  the 
Black-capped  and  Brown-capped 
Chickadees,  also  the  little  Slate- 
colored  Juncoes.  One  winter  when 
the  temperature  dropped  to  81  de¬ 
grees  below  zero  many  of  these  lictle 
birds  were  found  to  have  succumbed 
to  the  cold.  The  Raven  and  Magpie, 
in  search  of  food,  are  also  familiar 
winter  sights  at  camp,  while  from 
the  woods  resound  the  clear  whistling 
notes  of  the  cruel  Northern  Shrike. 

On  their  daily  trips  to  clear  the 
highway  and  wage  their  constant 
battle  against  the  encroaching 
glaciers,  the  maintenance  men  of 
camp  Mile  1156  saw  many  birds, 
such  as  the  Snow-white  Ptarmigans, 
several  Hawks,  large  Grey  Eagles 
and  the  Little  Downy  and  the  North¬ 
ern  Hairy  Woodpeckers.  The  Bald- 
headed  Eagle  grows  so  huge  there 
and  gets  very  bold.  A  small  husky 
puppy,  which  always  followed  its 
master  on  the  underblade,  was  pick¬ 


ed  up  by  one  of  these  eagles,  one 
day.  The  man,  hearing  pitiful  cries, 
rushed  out  in  time  to  see  the  bird 
drop  the  dog,  but  its  back  was  in¬ 
jured.  Flocks  of  little  Red-polls  are 
seen  here  in  March  and  November. 
In  late  December  and  in  January  the 
Alaskan  Grosbeaks  arrive. 

SPRING  AND  SUMMER  BIRDS 

This  year  (I95I),  Spring  came 
late  to  the  Yukon.  The  first 
mountain  Bluebird  was  seen  about 
April  14  and  it  was  May  1  before 
we  heard  the  Robin’s  cheery  carol 
again.  The  ice  on  the  Yukon  River 
went  out  on  April  29,  but  the  ice  on 
the  lakes  will  remain  for  about  a 
month  later.  Thus  it  is  that  the  Gulls 
are  now  flying  above  the  rushing, 
green  river  waters.  How  beautiful 
they  look  as  they  circle  and  wheel  in 
the  air  with  the  sun  glacing  off  their 
snowy  wings.  Some  Gulls  noted  here 
are  the  Arctic  Tern,  Bonaparte’s 
Gull  and  the  Herring  Gull.  Sand¬ 
pipers,  Plovers  and  Killdeers  are 
also  seen  along  the  beaches. 

In  Spring  and  Fall  flocks  of  Can¬ 
adian  Geese,  Snow  Geese  and  Whist¬ 
ling  Swans  fly  over  in  their  graceful 
formations.  Some  Ducks  seen  were 
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Black  and  also  Green-headed  Mal¬ 
lards;  Green  and  Blue-winged  Teal, 
Canvas  Backs,  Wood  Ducks,  Pintails 
and  Shovellers,  and  it  seems  most  of 
the  ducks  are  represented  here  on 
our  many  lakes  and  streams. 

In  June  you  may  be  awakened  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  by  strange 
weird  cries,  like  insane  laughter 
coming  from  some  moonlit  lake;  it 
is  only  the  Loon  with  his  long  neck 
and  breast  of  many  colors  declaring 
that  he  is  lord  of  the  lake.  The 
maintenance  men  used  to  put  out  a 
small  net  and  usually  caught  enough 
white-fish  and  grayling  for  the  six 
camp  families.  One  night,  however, 
when  they  lifted  the  net,  all  they 
found  was  the  Loon  in  the  middle  of 
it.  It  was  all  tangled  up  and  had 
scared  the  fish  out.  It  screamed  and 
flopped  helplessly  while  the  men  un¬ 
tangled  it. 

The  Rusty  and  Red-winged  Black¬ 
birds  are  here  and  many  members 
of  the  bparrow  families,  such  as  the 
Pine  Siskine,  Fox  Sparrow,  Vesper 
Sparrow,  White-throated  and  White- 
crowned  Sparrows,  Chipping  Spar¬ 
rows  and  the  Purple  Finch. 

Several  Thrushes,  such  as  Olive- 
backed,  Varied  and  Russet,  also 
Flickers  and  Warblers  such  as  the 
Myrtle  Warbler,  Black-poll  and 
Orange-crowned  Warblers,  are  here 
in  summer.  Tree  Swallows,  Barn 
Swallows  and  Bank  Swallows  are 
also  seen  here.  The  Bohemian  Wax¬ 
wing  is  found  deep  in  the  woods 
and  in  July  the  tiny  Ruby-throated 
Humming  Bird  hovers  over  the 
flowers.  All  these  birds  are  similar 
to  those  found  in  the  Peace  Country, 
excepting  the  gulls. 

Two  ornithologists  from  Harvard, 
who  visited  the  Yukon  Experimental 
Farm  at  Mile  1019,  reported  seeing 
some  seventy-nine  species  of  birds 
within  a  radius  of  about  sixty  miles. 
This  was  in  June  1948.  Thus  it  is 
evident  that  many  more  birds  can 
be  discovered  here. 


‘'Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 

I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies. 

1  hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my 
hand. 

Little  flower — but  if  1  could  Under¬ 
stand 

What  you  are,  root  and  all.  and  all 
in  all, 

I  should  know  what  God  and  man 
is." 


Welcome 
Spring  Visitors 

By  Anne  Glson,  Big  River 
T  AST  FEBRUARY  an  unusual 
^  visitor  was  observed  here — a  Saw 
Whet  Owl.  He  stayed  at  the  hay 
yard  an  entire  day  and  then  dis¬ 
appeared,  returning  two  weeks  later. 
He  was  not  timid  and  permitted  me 
to  walk  to  within  a  couple  of  feet  of 
his  fence  and  post  perch. 

Two  Hawk  Owls  were  seen  during 
the  winter  and  the  usual  number  of 
Snowy  and  Grey  Owls. 

With  spring  definitely  here  again 
— it  seems  chilly  to  regard  the 
weather  as  summerlike — the  birds 
are  back  again  for  another  season. 
The  Crows  and  Slate-Colored  Juncos 
returned  April  2;  one  Song  Sparrow 
appeared  on  the  4th;  Tree  Sparrows 
the  6th;  Eastern  Phoebe  on  the  28th. 
A  flock  of  Sand-hill  Cranes  went 
north  on  the  28th  also,  and  from  May 
2  to  6th,  approximately  four  hundred 
geese  were  noted. 

There  are  many  bird  visitors  this 
year.  An  Evening  Grosbeak  visited 
our  bird  bath  and  Red-breasted 
Grosbeaks  are  quite  common.  There 
are  several  Baltimore  Orioles  here, 
it  being  the  first  time  they  have 
been  seen.  I  believe  they  will  nest 
here  as  they  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  the  trees  close  by. 

For  several  days  a  large  flock  of 
warblers  have  been  feeding  on  the 
poplar  seeds.  Included  were  the 
Black  and  White,  Yellow,  Black- 
poll  and  Blackburnian  Warblers. 


Bluebirds 
For  Happiness 

E.  K.  Jones,  Ray  more 

'HIS  SPRING  I 
made  a  bird- 
house  out  of  an  old 
/  hollow  stump  and 

*  nailed  it  up  on  a 

tree  by  the  house. 
The  next  day  a 
pair  of  Bluebirds 
came  and  inspected 
it.  They  looked  it  over  for  about  a 
week  and  then  began  making  a  nest. 
Now  they  are  the  proud  owners  and 
are  getting  quite  tame.  They  will 
sit  in  the  hole  or  on  the  ledge  out¬ 
side  it  when  anyone  passes  by. 
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SIMPLY  BIRDS 

By  Mrs.  John  Hubbard  Jr.,  Grenfell. 


i^NE  OF  MY  PET  pastimes  (A 
farmer’s  wife  with  five  sman 
children  doesn’t  need  a  pastime)  is 
keeping  a  migration  list  oi  che  birds 
I  see  each  spring.  I’.ve  been  doing 
it  since  1938,  but  John  does  most  oi 
the  spotting  these  days.  I’ve  identi¬ 
fied  around  170  species  since  I 
started  and  have  seen  quite  a  few 
things  of  interest. 

Towards  sunset  one  evening  this 
spring,  a  Hock  of  from  30  to  40  white 
pelicans  passed  by,  evidently  headed 
for  the  Qu’Appelle  Lakes.  They 
were  a  beautiful  sight — as  specta¬ 
cular  as  the  Whistling  Swans  I  saw 
one  spring  at  the  Indian  Head  Ex¬ 
perimental  Farm. 

In  the  spring  of  1941,  when  I  didn’t 
know  my  hawks  very  well,  John  and 
I  saw  a  flight  of  hawks,  including 
buzzards,  accipiters,  falcons  and  the 
Marsh  Hawk.  It  lasted  all  one  after¬ 
noon.  Loose  groups  of  hawks  varying 
in  numbers  up  to  a  dozen  could  be 
seen  in  all  directions,  wheeling  and 
circling,  dipping  and  diving.  Now 
that  I  know  the  hawks  better,  I 
would  give  my  money’s  worth  to  see 
that  sight  again. 

Sometimes  when  you’re  just  mosey¬ 
ing  along,  some  startling  beautiful 
bird  pops  up.  Such  was  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Grosbeak  in  full  summer  dress 
we  saw  one  noon  at  the  Farm; 
Scarlet  Tanagers  that  I  saw  at  the 
same  spot  two  successive  springs; 
the  Purple  Finches  we  saw  here  two 
or  three  springs,  and  the  Spotted 
Towhee  who  graced  me  with  a  split- 
second  view  at  the  Forestry  Farm 
and  departed,  not  to  be  seen  again. 

The  young  Golden  Eagle,  who 
dropped  out  of  the  skies  one  fall  to 


grab  one  of  my  pullets,  was  an  un¬ 
expected  visitor.  He  departed  hur¬ 
riedly,  dropping  the  pullet  when  the 
men  yelled  at  him. 

One  winter  a  little  Saw-Whet  Owl 
inhabited  our  garage  for  a  few  days 
and  lent  substance  to  the  belief  thgjt 
an  owl’s  head  will  go  completely 
round.  This  winter  a  young  Snowy 
Owl,  in  startling  black  and  white 
coloration,  perched  on  the  power  pole 
in  the  middle  of  the  yard  and  sur¬ 
veyed  the  goings-on  bemw,  before 
moving  off  with  that  silent  leisured 
beat  that  has  something  sinister  about 
it.  And  thinking  of  him  I  remember 
my  first  Snowy  Owl,  a  spotless  white 
specimen  I  saw  as  a  child  at  Snipe 
Lake,  and  which  sent  my  brother 
and  myself  almost  breathless  into 
Mother  to  announce  we’d  seen  an 
Angel.  Hardly  an  Angel,  this  visitor 
from  the  far  north. 

But  my  first  Snowy  did  not  startle 
me  any  more  than  did  the  Mountain 
Bluebird  I  scared  up  from  his  night’s 
vigil,  this  spring.  I  was  visiting  my 
chicken  brooder  late  at  night  and  I 
was  afraid  it  was  a  bat  that  was  flit¬ 
tering  around  my  head  (not  liking 
those  creatures  overly)  till  a 
Mountain  Bluebird  landed  bewildered 
at  my  feet,  evidently  confused  by 
my  flashlight.  I  put  out  my  hand, 
thinking  to  pick  him  up,  but  he 
hissed  at  me  in  such  an  ungentle- 
manly  manner  that  I  withdrew  my 
hand  and  he  blundered  off  into  the 
dark.  Seen  at  a  distance  these  birds 
are  lovely,  but  seen  at  close  range 
the  brilliance  of  their  colouring  and 
the  daintiness  of  their  build  are 
things  of  wonder. 


Not  Fond  of  Catbirds 

By  Kenneth  Knox,  Clair. 

T  LIKE  BIRDS  and  try  to  make  them  at  home  here.  However,  I 
do  not  think  much  of  the  Catbird  for  it  destroyed  a  Bluebirds  nest  last 
summer  making  it  necesary  for  them  to  rebuild.  I  think  the  Catbird  is 
a  thief  as  it  also  interfered  with  the  Wrens.  If  they  come  back  this  year 
I  will  do  my  utmost  to  have  them  destroyed  as  I  hate  to  see  other  birds 
harmed  by  them. 

I  love  to  have  birds  around.  The  Orioles  and  Cedar  Waxwings  come 
for  string  for  nest  biulding.  They  are  both  lovely  birds  but  the  Waxwings 
tend  to  be  a  bit  hoggish  and  take  more  than  their  share  of  the  string.  A 
pair  of  Robins  nest  each  year  in  our  evergreens.  Even  although  they  like 
to  sample  the  strawberries,  I  do  not  mind,  as  they  cat  Kgs  of  insects  as 
well,  and  their  craving  for  berries  seems  to  disappear  after  a  few  days. 
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Let  Each  Farm  be  a  Bird  Sanctuary 

By  Evelyn  M.  Casson,  Cater,  Sask. 


^INCE  I  have  been  fortunate 
^  enough  to  discover  the  BLUE 
JAY  (I  read  the  last  issue  irom 
cover  to  cover)  I  felt  I  would  like 
to  report  any  interesting  observa¬ 
tions  on  wild  life  that  I  may  come 
across. 

The  Cater  district  is  situated  in 
Northern  Saskatchewan  about  65 
miles  north  of  North  Battleford.  It 
is  an  area  of  grey-wooded  soil  with 
lovely  poplar  groves,  both  black  and 
white,  some  jackpine  and  a  few 
spruce  towering  over  all.  There  are 
plenty  of  little  sloughs  surrounded 
by  sweeping  clumps  of  willow  and 
two  or  three  fair-sized  lakes.  To 
the  west  of  us  is  a  fairly  large  mus¬ 
keg  which  has  water  in  it  all  surhmer. 

When  we  came  here  to  live,  twenty 
years  ago,  the  country  was  ciii  " 
sparsley  settled  and  as  there  had 
been  plenty  of  snow  and  ram,  cne 
lakes,  sloughs  and  muskegs  were  full 
of  water.  It  was  an  ideal  place  for 
all  kinds  of  wild  life;  from  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  frogs  singing  in  the  sloughs 
to  the  Great  Blue  Heron  with  her 
nest  on  the  very  top  of  the  tallest 
spruce  tree  on  the  shore  of  Birch 
LaKe. 

I  began  to  notice  many  birds  that 
I  had  not  seen  before.  One  warm 
evening  as  I  worKed  in  the  garden, 
I  heard  the  strangest  sound  coming 
from  the  direction  of  the  muskeg. 
At  the  moment  I  wasn’t  sure  whether 
it  was  a  bird  or  a  beast  but  the  queer 
hollow  noise  which  sounded  like 
Onmph-a-gee!  oomph-a-goo  was  the 
love  song  of  the  Bittern. 

Then  a  beautiful  pair  of  Baltimore 
Orioles  hung  their  swinging  nest  in 
a  grove  of  poplars  near  the  house. 
We  have  had  Orioles  every  year  since 
then.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  which 
I  have  noted  every  spring  since  then, 
that  the  Orioles  return  here  on  the 
24th  of  May.  Never  on  the  25th  or 
on  the  23rd  but  each  year  we  hear 
their  clear  but  somewhat  wistful 
whistle  exactly  on  the  24th. 

Then  later  on  the  hundreds  of 
perky  wrens  build  their  nests  in  the 
oddest  places  such  as  the  exhaust  of 
the  tractor  or  the  twine  box  on  the 
binder.  At  this  time  the  wrens  are 
not  back  but  will  be  here  any  day. 


A  pair  of  sleek,  tufted  Cedar  Wax- 
wings  gaily  stole  bits  of  string  from 
the  clothes  line  for  their  nest  nearby. 
As  soon  as  the  caraganas  began  to 
bloom  we  saw,  for  the  first  time  at 
close  range,  the  tiny  Hummingbirds, 
darting  about  like  animated  jewels. 
As  I  grow  more  fruit  and  flowers 
each  year  they  are  becoming  quite 
numerous.  I  hope  someday  to  find 
a  nest. 

In  those  first  years  the  ducks  mi¬ 
grating  south  travelled  over  our 
land.  It  was  a  wonderful  sight  to 
see  thousands  flying  over  or  circling 
to  land  and  feed  until  they  almost 
darkened  the  evening  sun.  In  the 
dry  thirties  as  the  sloughs  dried  up 
and  the  water  in  the  lakes  got  lower, 
they  changed  their  course.  Now  we 
are  getting  more  rain  and  I  hope 
that  they  will  come  back  our  way. 

We  all  enjoy  having  the  birds 
around  us,  apart  from  their  useful¬ 
ness.  We  can  keep  them  around  by 
having  a  good  windbreak  around  the 
farmstead,  building  bird  baths  and 
fountains  is  another  way  to  induce 
them  to  stay  with  us.  The  lumps  of 
suet,  hung  out  on  the  trees  and 
shrubs,  for  the  Chickadees  in  winter 
brings  large  returns  in  cheery  song. 

Last  June  I  was  on  my  way  to 
a  Homemakers  convention.  On  the 
way  I  passed  two  pieces  of  newly 
broken  land.  I  noticed  the  breaking 
came  right  up  to  the  fences  and  I 
thought  sadly  to  myself:  “There 
isn’t  a  twig  left  for  the  birds  to  perch 
on.” 

At  the  convention,  that  day,  our 
Agricultural  Representative  gave  a 
talk  on  that  very  thing.  He  spoke 
of  the  coming,  these  last  few  years, 
of  the  big  brush  cutters  that  ram 
down  everything  in  their  path.  He 
said  there  were  areas  in  this  district, 
as  in  all  others,  which  were  not 
worth  breaking  and  would  bring  one 
or  maybe  two  crops  and  then  be 
waste  land — far  better  to  have  left 
it  for  a  bird  sanctuary  and  a  place 
for  lilies  and  lady-slippers  to  grow. 

I  know  we  must  break  the  land 
to  make  a  living,  but  let  us  leave 
a  good  wide  windbreak  around  the 
farmstead  and  a  good  row  of  trees 
and  shrubs  along  our  fences.  We 
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won’t  miss  that  bit  of  land  and  we 
will  be  amply  repaid  for  the  plea¬ 
sure  we  derive  from  having  the 
birds  and  animals  and  the  wild 
flowers  with  us. 


An  Early  Record 

By  Waiter  Lund 

Brombury  P.O.  March  31:  We 
saw  a  Barn  Swallow  this  morning. 
We  have  seen  one  every  year  for 
years  about  the  middle  of  April  but 
this  is  the  first  time  in  March.  They 
have  nested  here  every  year.  At 
first  just  one  comes,  flies  into  the 
doorway,  has  a  look  around  and 
perches  for  a  minute  or  so  on  a 
metal  hook  just  inside  the  door.  This 
they  use  a  great  deal  during  the 
summer.  From  this  vantage  point  we 
have  a  good  chance  to  be  sure  just 
what  it  is.  Then  it  goes  away  and 
is  not  seen  again  for  about  a  month. 


IT’S  A  HARD  LIFE 

, 

When  you  feel  that  being  per¬ 
sistent  is  a  task,  think  of  the  bee!  A 
clover  blossom  contains  less  than 
one-eighth  of  a  grain  of  sugar;  7,000 
grains  are  required  to  make  a  pound 
of  honey;  a  bee,  flitting  here  and 
there  for  sweetness,  must  visit  56,000 
clover  heads  for  a  pound  of  honey; 
and  there  are  about  60  flower 'tubes 
to  each  clover  head.  When  a  bee 
performs  that  operation  60  times 
56,000,  or  3,360,000  times,  it  gathers 
sweetness  enough  for  only  one 
pound  of  honey!  H.  J.  Higdon 


“The  paths,  the  woods,  the  heavens, 
the  hills. 

Are  not  a  world  today. 

But  just  a  place  God  made  for  us 
In  which  to  play/* 


Mrs.  W.  L.  Grant,  Toronto,  (wife 
of  the  late  Principal  Grant  of  Upper 
Canada  College)  loaned  me  the  cur¬ 
rent  copy  of  your  magazine,  with 
which  I  am  so  pleased  that  I  would 
like  to  become  a  subscriber.  I  would 
like  to  make  reference  to  it  in  the 
weekly  column  of  the  Globe  and 
Mail.  — Anne  Merrill,  Editor  of 
“Wings  of  the  Wind,”  Globe  and 
Mail. 


A  Friendly 
Meadowlark. 

By  Elizabeth  Barker 

APRIL  20, 
following  an  all 
day  snowstorm  I 
put  out  a  pile  of 
dry  bread  crumbs 
and  oatmeal  inside 
my  enclosed  yard  in 
front  of  my  win¬ 
dow,  for  the  English 
Sparrows  and  Juncos,  then  hard 
pressed  for  food.  To  my  great  sur¬ 
prise  a  Meadowlark  soon  appeared 
and  hungrily  ate  the  crumbs.  This 
gave  me  an  idea,  so  I  cleared  off 
patches  of  snow  in  the  garden  and 
roads,  hoping  a  wider  distribution 
of  the  food  might  attract  more  of 
the  hungry  birds.  This  special  bird, 
however,  preferred  to  dine  inside  the 
yard,  during  which  act,  all  of  the 
other  birds  showed,  or  rather  had  to 
show,  great  respect  for  it. 

I  fully  expected  this  quick  lunch 
to  stop  with  the  disappearance  of  the 
snow  but  such  was  not  the  case.  Mr. 
Meadowlark  continued  to  feed  in  the 
yard  until  the  28th  of  April  when, 
for  a  week,  I  failed  to  put  out  food 
during  a  rainy  spell. 

On  May  5th,  for  a  further  test,  I 
again  put  out  a  pile  of  crumbs.  In 
less  than  half  an  hour  Mr.  Lark  was 
there.  During  that  day  I  watched 
it  dispose  of  fifteen  lunches.  It  is 
easy  to  tell  when  to  watch,  as  he 
always  gives  his  challenge  call  and 
chirps  just  before  dropping  into  the 
yard  from  a  higher  perch  just  above. 
Pieces  of  bread  too  large  to  swallow 
are  broken  up  by  pounding  with  his 
sharp  beak  in  true  Meadowlark  style. 

By  the  end  of  May  the  lark  was 
feeding  on  crumbs  as  freely  as  ever, 
showing  more  confidence  and  eating 
more  at  nis  ease  than  at  first. 

This  Meadowlark  and  his  mate  are 
now  nesting  a  few  rods  out  from  my 
house.  The  nest,  found  by  some 
children  on  May  24,  now  contains 
four  eggs.  Under  such  conditions  and 
in  such  a  place  its  chances  of  sur¬ 
vival  are  very  slim.  Should  their 
young  be  reared  it  will  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  see  if  bread  crumbs  are 
allowed  on  their  bill  of  fare. 
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White-Rumped 
ipers 


Judge  L.  T.  McKim 


QN  THURSDAY,  May  17,  Mrs. 

McKim  and  I,  while  canoeing  on 
'Waterhen  Marsh,  saw  four  Hudson- 
ian  Godwits,  and  on  the  following 
Sunday,,  while  driving,  observed 
about  200  White-rumped  Sandpipers. 

The  latter  species  has  rarely  been 
recorded  here.  Arthur  C.  Bent  in  his 
Life  Histories  of  North  American 
Shore  Birds,  says  of  the  Hudsonian 
Godwit:  “I  can  count  on  the  fingers 
of  one  hand  the  red-letter  days  when 
I  have  been  privileged  to  see  this 
rare  and  handsome  wader.  Many 
ornithologists  have  never  seen  it  in 
life.”  Audubon  never  saw  the  bird. 

On  the  same  visit  to  Waterhen 
Marsh  I  flushed  a  Mallard  from  her 
nest.  She  fluttered  off  a  few  feet, 
turned  around  and  snapped  her  bill 
at  me.  Then  she  went  back  on  her 
nest  and  stayed  there  while  Mrs. 
McKim  watched  her  from  a  distance 
of  about  five  feet. 


Appreciation 

Mrs.  R.  Gertrude  Tatlow,  Kinistino. 
T  WAS  DEEPLY  impressed  when 
reading  the  BLUE  JAY  and  am 
certainly  going  to  encourage  my 
youngsters  to  study  its  contents  too. 
I  firmly  agree  with  one  writer  who 
believes  every  school  library  should 
contain  this  valuable  and  informative 
booklet. 

I  was  especially  interested  in  read¬ 
ing  Judge  McKim’s  write-up  on  the 
tame  pheasant  in  Melfort.  Some 
time  ago  the  Melfort  Journal  re¬ 
ported  the  beheaded  body  of  this 
tame  pheasant  had  been  found  by  a 
Melfort  school  girl  and  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  that  bird’s  head  had  been  cut 
off  by  a  car  or  truck  chain  when 
the  bird  chased  after  the  wheels  of 
the  vehicle.  A  sorry  ending  to  such 
a  lovely  specimen  of  nature. 

I  am  also  interested  in  Indian  lore, 
especially  because  the  old  Kinistino 
fort  was  located  on  this  farm  during 
the  rebellion  of  1885.  At  present  I 
am  attempting  to  obtain  as  much  in¬ 
formation  as  possible  about  the  fort 
for  a  Community  History  which  is 
being  compiled  by  our  Crompton 
Homemakers’  Club. 


Whooping  Cranes 

Lloyd  T.  Carmichael 


T^EW  OF  US,  during  recent  years, 
have  had  the  thrill  and  pleasure 
of  seeing  one  of  these  lovely  birds — 
there  are  less  than  three  dozen  in 
existence.  Mrs.  Carmichael,  my  son 
Garnet  and  I  have  had  that  privilege, 
not  once,  but  twice. 

We  were  driving  along  Highway 
15,  about  three  miles  south  and  a 
little  west  of  Bounty  on  the  5th  of 
May.  There  to  the  south  of  the  high¬ 
way  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
wading  around  contentedly  in  a 
temporary  slough  in  a  stubble  field, 
were  two  of  these  birds.  Through 
the  strong  field  glasses,  that  we  had, 
we  could  distinctly  see  their  dis¬ 
tinguishing  characteristics  —  the 
darkened  cap  (  we  could  not  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  dull  red),  the  face  streak 
which  runs  back  under  the  eye  and 
the  black  primaries  on  the  wing. 
The  birds  must  have  been  four  feet 
high.  As  if  to  display  its  grandeur, 
one  of  them  spread  its  wings  and 
seemed  to  shake  itself. 

The  next  day  as  we  were  return¬ 
ing  home,  the  same  two  birds  were 
still  out  there  in  the  unsheltered  and 
wide  open  spaces  for  all  to  see  and 
admire. 


“Anything  you  love  is  a  joy  and  a 
care — 

Lilies  in  vases;  a  little  girl’s  hair. 
Both  you  must  water,  both  you  must 
tend, 

Home  and  garden,  family  and  friend: 
All  that  you  love  are  forever  needing. 
Heeding,  seeding,  weeding,  feeding.” 
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Beauty  Beneath  the  Waters 

By  Hugh  McLaughlen,  Lewvan. 


« 

SOMETIMES  when  the  pursuit  of  an  acquaint¬ 
anceship  with  the  Red-wing  Blackbirds  or  the 
white  flowers  of  the  Canada  Anemone  have  lured 
one  to  a  watering  place,  and  shade  and  rest  are 
next  in  order,  be  careful  not  to  sit  under  a  bridge 
or  look  too  closely  into  the  waters  of  the  wayside 
ditches,  or  you  too  will  probably  become  an  addict 
— and  join  the  agua-sites. 

Avert  your  eyes  from  the  tiny  clams  threshing 
about  in  the  shallow  water,  the  “Apies”  rooting 
along  in  the  mud  under  ten  or  fifteen  inches  of 
water  and  the  other  dozens  of  denizens.  But  one’s 
feet  generally  get  wet  anyway  so  we  will  look  for 
a  few  minutes  at  the  posts  supporting  the  bridge 
and  the  odd  corner  of  the  planking. 


A  brightly  colored  fish  seems  to  cling  to  a 
portion  of  the  woodwork,  and  swim  up  and  down, 
up  ^nd  down,  across — now  darting  away  in  fright 
as  you  peer  closer,  but  always  returning.  As  he 
rolls  over,  the  sun  glints  on  his  side,  showing 
alternating  bands  of  black  and  orange — a  sort  of 
cushion  effect  on  the  top  of  head  and  back,  and 
points  dotted  over  a  blunt  nose. 

The  fish  has  a  deposit  of  eggs — 50  to  100 — the 
i  size  of  pin  heads  glued  to  whatever  stable  object 
is  available.  These  it  is  aerating  and  guarding 
jealously.  I  have  observed  five  or  more  nests  on 
a  single  tomato  can  and  there  is  a  continual  chasing 
and  counter-chasing — sparring  and  racing  among 
these  small  fry —  three  and  four  inch  minnows. 

A  minnow  now,  with  silver  coloring  and  black 
streak  along  each  side,  joins  one  of  the  pugnacious 
ones  and  they  swim  actively  close  together  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  nest — a  fertilizing  process  I  would 
imagine.  These  silver  ones  do  not  stay  long  in 
the  vicinity.  They  flit  about  but  stay  out  of  sight 
most  of  the  time.  I  thought  they  were  a  different 
species  until  the  mating  activities  were  observed, 
but  they  still  lack  a  proper  name  in  my  knowledge; 
perhaps  someone  can  enlighten  me. 


I  have  caught  the  young  in  January  when  they 
were  two  thirds  of  an  inch  long"  Young  and  old 
live  well  in  aquaria.  I  kept  one  fish  over  three 
years. 

The  pugnacious  stickleback  minnow  is  harder 
to  keep.  If  kept  together  the  stickleback  will 
generally  get  hungry  and  kill  the  blunt-nose  and 
then  die.  If  not  fed  some  small  game  from  a  pond 
— a  little  beef  does  in  a  pinch — but  who  is  going 
to  feed  pearls  to  oysters.  Beef  prices  put  it  in 
the  jewelry  class. 

But  over  here  in  the  ditch  is  a  peculiar  crea¬ 
ture,  swimming  on  its  back,  propelled  by  waving 
gills — a  fairy  shrimp.  But  enough,  if  you  want  to 
keep  your  feet  dry. 
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Strange  Eyes  of  Nature’s  Creatures 

By  John  D.  Ritchie,  Wallwort. 


JJAVE  YOU  EVER  watched  the 
whirligig  beetles  gyrating  on 
ponds  and  streams?  Did  you  ever 
capture  one  and  examine  it  closely? 
If  you  haven’t  you  will  find  that 
this  little  water-beetle  has  a  most 
marvelous  pair  of  eyes.  Catch  one 
sometime  and  examine  it  with  a 

pocket  lens.  It  looks  like  a  diminu¬ 
tive  black  bean.  Now  look  at  its 
eyes.  Unlike  a  bee  pr  a  dragonfly 
the  eyes  do  not  curve  down  over  the 
sides.  Although  wide  apart,  they  are 
still  some  distance  from  the  margin 
of  the  head. 

In  his  marvelous  little  book, 
“Hunting  with  the  microscope”  Gay¬ 
lord  Johnson  writes;  “Turn  the  httle 
beetle  over  and  look  carefully  on  its 
underside — the  side  that  is  in  contact 
with  the  water  when  it  is  rushing 
in  rapid  circles.  Remarkably  enougn 
the  whirligig  seems  to  have  another 
pair  of  eyes  upon  the  underside  of 
its  head — a  pair  of  ‘water  telescopes’ 
so  that  no  matter  how  the  breeze 
stirs  the  surface  or  how  many  ripples 
it  makes  itself,  ,it  can  always  see  its 
prey  in  the  water  below  with  its 
under  pair  of  eyes,  while  the  upper 
pair  is  watching  out  for  danger  from 
the  air.  Actually,  however,  there  is 
only  one  pair  which  are  divided  in¬ 
side  the  beetle’s  head — one  part  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  upper  surface  and  the 
other  to  the  lower  surface.” 


Birds  can  see  with  closed  eyes 
as  they  have  an  extra  pair  of  trans¬ 
parent  eyelids.  This  is  true  also  of 
the  “Ship  of  the  Desert”  the  camel. 

The  eyes  of  birds  never  look  in 
the  same  direction  for  their  eyes  are 
at  the  sides  of  their  heads.  This  is 
true  of  all  birds  except  the  owls, 
which  have  eyes  in  front  of  their 
heads  and  cannot  roll  them  because 
they  are  fixed  in  their  sockets.  The 
neck  is  so  constructed  that  the  owl 
is  able  to  face  back  to  front  at  will, 
thus  it  actually  sees  in  more  direc¬ 
tions  than  other  birds. 

A  chameleons  eyes  are  socketed 
independently.  It  can  look  forward 
and  upward  with  one  eye  and  at 
the  same  time  backward  and  down¬ 
ward  with  the  other. 

A  crab’s  eyes  are  at  the  ends  Df 
stalks  and  can  be  drawn  in  when 
danger  threatens.  The  snake  has  no 
eyelids,  so  never  closes  its  eyes.  There 
is  a  lizard,  native  of  New  Zealand, 
having  three  eyes.  The  third  is 
vestigal  and  scientists  believe  that 
in  the  higher  animal  this  has  become 
the  pineal  gland. 


“May  I  congratulate  you  on  the 
new  size  and  set-up  of  the  BLUE 
JAY. 

I  was  with  my  daughter  (Mrs. 
Isabelle  M.  Priestly)  when  the  first 
number  was  started,  and  all  her  life 
we  shared  the  great  love  of  nature 
study  together.  So  you  will  under¬ 
stand  my  great  interest  in  the  paper. 
I  am  proud  she  has  such  a  fine  mem¬ 
orial,  that  will  continue  to  improve 
under  your  guidance.” 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Adnams,  Victoria. 


“I  was  delighted  that  you  had  the 
opportunity  of  bringing  out  the  first 
issue  in  such  an  attractive  form.  I 
am  sure  many  people  would  sub¬ 
scribe  if  they  knew  more  about  your 
publication  and  I  am  planning  to 
make  mention  of  it  in  our  pages.” 

Rose  Ducie,  Women’s  Editor, 
Western  Producer. 


“I  feel  personally  that  you  are 
doing  an  extremely  good  job  with 
this  publication.” 

R.  O.  Hedlin,  Associate  Editor, 
The  Country  Guide,  Winnipeg. 
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Civilization’s  Effect  on  Wildlife 

By  H.  M.  Rayner,  Ituna. 


TN  MY  LAST  LETTER  to  The  Blue 
Jay  1  referred  to  the  changes  that 
have  been  gradually  and  continu¬ 
ously  going  on  in  the  physical  aspect 
of  the  countryside  that  I  write  of, 
and  of  their  effect  on  wild  life. 
Though  the  vagaries  of  climate  and 
weather  have  played  a  part,  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  country  and  the  activity 
of  man  have  been  a  disturbing  factor, 
too.  In  this  and  subsequent  letters 
I  want  to  talk  about  some  of  the  el- 
fects  on  wild  life  of  settlement  and 
cultivation. 

When  my  father  homesteaded  near 
the  present  site  of  the  village  of 
Ituna  in  1904,  the  country  was  in¬ 
habited  only  by  a  few  widely  scat¬ 
tered  ranchers  and  Metis  squatters. 
I  remember  a  neighbouring  home¬ 
steader  telling  my  father,  how  he 
had  shot  one  of  his  own  tame  white 
ducks  by  mistake. 

“What  did  you  think  it  was?”  my 
father  asked. 

The  reply  meant  nothing  to  me  at 
the  time.  Now  it  will  be  full  of 
significance  for  all  Blue  Jay  readers: 
*T  thought  it  was  some  kind  of  white 
crane;  we’d  seen  some  such  birds 
around.” 

I  never  saw  a  whooping  crane 
alive,  and  those  seen  by  our  neigh¬ 
bour  must  have  been  the  last  of 
their  race  in  these  parts. 

In  the  years  1904  and  1905,  the 
varying  hare  (which  I  will  after  re¬ 
fer  to  by  its  familiar  name  of  rabbit) 
reached  a  peak  of  abundance  that 
has  not  since  been  equalled  here. 
The  bluffs  literally  teemed  with 
them;  you  could  not  take  ten  steps 
without  starting  a  rabbit. 

Destruction  was  impending.  Al¬ 
ready  it  was  a  common  experience 
to  find  a  rabbit  affected  with  watery 
cysts,  and  unfit  for  food.  The  work 
of  the  parasitic  worms  was  fast  and 
deadly.  Within  two  years  it  was 
hard  to  find  a  track  of  even  one  lone 
survivor. 

The  cyclic  periods  of  abundance 
and  scarcity  are  well  known,  and 
I  am  concerned  here  only  to  show 
ho.w  economic  factors  and  the  hand 
of  man  came  into  the  picture.  I 
think  it  was  about  1924  that  a  market 
arose  for  rabbit  pelts  for  the  felt 


industry.  As  times  for  farmers  were 
none  too  good  (or  we  thought  they 
weren’t)  there  was  a  great  slaughter 
of  rabbits  just  as  they  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  recover  from  a  low  point  in 
the  population  cycle. 

From  this  blow  they  might  have 
recovered  (for  they  are  resilient 

little  creatures)  had  not  the  fox 

farmer  followed  closely  in  the  wake 
of  ihe  felt  manufacturer. 

The  poor  little  Snowshoe  Rabbit 
is  quite  a  rarity  now.  So  too  is  his 
large  and  handsome  cousin,  the 

Jack.  But  perhaps  his  luck  has 

turned  at  last.  Fox  fur  has  slumped, 
and  most  farmers  have  pelted  their 
foxes  and  quit  the  business.  It  is 
no  longer  a  profitable  sideline.  Will 
the  rabbits  come  back? 

Why  one  should  want  them  back 
may  be  a  puzzle  to  some  people. 
Aren’t  they  only  pests,  that  girdle 
trees  and  make  havoc  in  gardens? 

This  brings  us  to  a  really  important 
and  fundamental  question.  It  is  our 
attitude  towards  wild  life.  Myself,  I 
hold  the  view  that  all  our  native 
wild  animals  (I  include  birds)  merit 
conservation;  that  all  ought  to  be 
guarded  against  such  reduction  of 
numbers  as  might  threaten  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  species.  Even  rabbits 
— our  rabbits — are  of  some  “use”. 
They  provide  natural  food  for  other 
species  which  in  time  of  dearth  are 
driven  to  raid  the  farmyard.  That 
is  the  economic  side.  But  isn’t  the 
aesthetic  side  of  even  more 
importance? 

Some  of  my  own  most  cherished 
memories  are  of  the  little  “Snow- 
shoes”  coming  out  of  the  woods  into 
the  open  at  sunset,  and,  silhouetted 
against  the  darkening  bluff,  jumping 
almost  vertically  upward  (like 
ghostly  jack-in-the-boxes)  to  reach 
and  nibble  the  tender  shoots  of  young 
poplars.  Another  memory  is  of  the 
days  when  the  “Jacks”  would  come 
to  the  haystack  in  the  light  of  a  full 
mooUj  not  in  twos  and  threes  but 
by  dozens;  loping  along,  one  behind 
another,  Indian  file,  in  mute  pro¬ 
cession. 

Such  sights  made  life  a  rich  ex¬ 
perience.  Memories  of  them  are 
lasting  wealth.  How  lonely  now  is 
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the  winter  prairie,  without  these 
wild  earth-born  companions  for  com¬ 
pany!  How  much  those  who  come 
after  us  will  miss,  by  not  having 
them  to  arouse  interest,  stimulate 
curiosity,  and  challenge  insight! 


PREDATORS 

By  Stuart  P.  Jordan 

T  HAVE  OFTEN  SEEN  robin’s  eggs 
*  lying  on  roads,  sidewalks  and 
open  fields  and  this  spring  was  no 
exception.  I  was  naturally  puzzled 
as  to  how  they  got  there  and  what 
bird  dropped  them.  I  was  therefore 
rather  surprised  to  see  a  male  robin 
boldly  alight  on  a  curb  with  a  freshly 
punctured  egg  in  his  bill.  This  ob¬ 
servation  might  partially  explain  the 
how  and  what,  but  the  why  for  me 
still  remained  unanswered. 

Do  male  rivals  attack  the  nests  of 
victorious  suitors? 


Curiosity 
or  Emotion? 

By  Cliff  Shaw 

TXEMMED  IN  on  either  side  by 
huge  banks  of  snow  twelve  deer 
raced  for  their  lives  ahead  of  a 
speeding  locomotive,  near  York  Lake, 
March  27,  ending  in  the  death  of 
three  does. 

Game  guardian  Harold  Deighton 
explained  that  the  engineer,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  law,  stopped  his 
train  and  bled  the  animals,  then  re¬ 
ported  their  death  on  arriving  in 
Yorkton.  When  Mr.  Deighton  went 
out  an  hour  later  to  recover  the 
carcasses,  he  found  that  seven  deer 
had  returned  to  the  tracks,  “ap¬ 
parently  seeking  their  dead  com¬ 
panions.” 

We  wonder  what  prompted  those 
seven  deer  to  again  risk  their  lives. 
Was  it  curiosity  or  emotion?  , 


GRASS 

By  John  J.  Ingalls 

Lying  in  the  sunshine  among  the 
buttercups  and  dandelions  of  May, 
scarcely  higher  in  intelligence  than 
the  minute  tenants  of  that  mimic 


wilderness,  our  earliest  recollections 
are  of  grass;  and  when  the  fitful 
fever  is  ended  and  the  foolish 
wrangle  of  the  market  and  forum  is 
closed,  grass  heals  over  the  scar 
which  our  descent  into  the  bosom 
of  the  earth  has  made,  and  the  carpet 
of  the  infant  becomes  the  blanket 
of  the  dead. 

“Grass  is  the  forgiveness  of  Nature 
—  her  constant  benediction.  Fields 
trampled  with  battle,  saturated  with 
blood,  torn  with  the  ruts  of  cannon, 
grow  green  again  with  grass,  and 
carnage  is  forgotten.  Streets  aban¬ 
doned  by  traffic  became  grassgrown 
like  rural  lane  and  are  obliterated. 

Sown  by  the  winds,  by  wandering 
birds,  propagated  by  the  subtle  agri¬ 
culture  of  the  elements  which  are 
its  ministers  and  servants,  it  softens 
the  outline  of  the  world.  It  bears 
no  blazonry  of  bloom  to  charm  the 
sense  with  fragrance  or  splendor, 
but  its  homely  hue  is  more  enchant¬ 
ing  than  the  lily  or  the  rose.  It 
yields  no  fruit  in  earth  or  air,  and 
yet  should  its  harvest  fail  for  a  single 
year,  famine  would  depopulate  the 
world. 


In  spite  of  protective  laws  and  the 
fact  that  the  broad-winged  hawks 
are  beneficial  to  man  as  rodent  des¬ 
troyers,  any  number  of  hunters  and 
farm  boys  take  pot  shots  at  these 
slow  wheeling  birds.  The  situation 
is  so  serious  according  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Audibon  Society,  that  “the 
senseless  slaying  of  hawKs  has 
brought  some  of  them  within  risk 
of  extermination.” 


SQUATTER’S  RIGHTS 

ST.  ALBANS,  England,  June  6 
(Reuters).  —  Carl  Jameson  didn’t 
realize  what  was  going  on  behind 
his  back.  He  just  peddled  his 
bicycle  to  and  from  work  every  day. 

All  the  time  a  stubborn  robin  was 
building  a  nest  in  the  saddle  bag  of 
Jameson’s  bike. 

Tuesday  he  had  to  leave  the  bike 
until  a  young  robin  could  tly  away 
and  leave  the  vehicle  to  him  again. 


“Would  like  to  compliment  you 
on  this  splendid  production.  It  is 
much  more  attractive  and  convenient 
in  the  new  form.  The  material  also 
is  of  great  interest.”  — E.  L.  Paynter, 
Game  Commissioner. 
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Some  Saskatchewan  Legumes 

Arch  C.  Buddy  Swift  Current,  Saskatchewan. 

(Continued) 


GLYCYRRHIZA. —  (Wild  Licorice) 
genus.  1  species. 

1.  Glycyrrhiza  lepidota  (Nutt.) 

Pursh  WILD  LICORICE. 

A  coarse  branching  plant  from  1  to 
3  feet  high,  from  a  thick,  sweet 
tasting  rootstock,  with  a  slight  licor¬ 
ice  flavour.  The  leaves  bear  from 
11  to  19  lanceolate-oblong  leaflets, 
pale  green,  glandular  dotted,  from 
%  to  IV4  inches  long.  The  yellowish- 
white  flowers  are  about  1/2  i^ich  long 
and  borne  in  dense  racemes  from 
1  to  2  inches  long.  The  fruit  are 
oblong,  reddish-brown  pods  about 
^2  inch  long  and  covered  with 
hooked  prickles.  Very  common  on 
low  lying  land  and  moist  spots 
throughout  the  entire  province. 

HEDYSARUM—  (Sweet  Broom) 
genus.  3  species. 

Perennial  herbs  with  pinnate  leaves, 
the  flowers  generally  reflexed  in 
long  spikelike  racemes.  The  pods  or 
loments  are  flat  and  jointed  or  con¬ 
stricted  between  the  seeds. 

1.  Calyx  teeth  triangular  and  very 
unequal,  the  upper  shorter  than  the 
calyx  tube;  veins  of  leaflets  con¬ 
spicuous.  Calyx  teeth  linear  and 
nearly  equal,  about  as  long  as  calyx 
tube;  veins  of  leaflets  not  conspicuous. 

(1)  H.  alpinum — 2. 

2.  Inflorescence  elongated;  stipules 

dark  brown.  (2)  H.  boreale. 

Inflorescence  congested;  stipules 
whitish  and  semi-transparent. 

(3)  H.  MacKenzii. 

1.  Hedysarum  alpinum  L.  var. 
americanum  Michx. 

AMERICAN  HEDYSARUM 

An  erect  plant  from  6  to  30  inches 
high.  The  leaves  bear  from  11  to  21 
oblong  leaflets  from  I/2  to  l^A  inches 
long  and  the  flowers  are  borne  in  a 
long  raceme  and  are  pinkish  or 
violet  in  colour,  generally  reflexed 
and  from  1/2  to  %  inch  long.  The 
loments  or  pods  generally  have  3  to 
5  internodes  or  enlargements  and  are 
practically  hairless.  This  plant  is 
common  in  the  northern  wooded 
parts  of  the  province  and  in  the 
Cypress  Hills  area.  It  is  readily 
eaten  by  livestock. 


2.  Hedysarum  boreale  Nutt.  var. 
cinearascens  (Rydb.)  Rollins. 

SILVERY  HEDYSARUM 

A  somewhat  decumbent  plant  from 
12  to  20  inches  high,  with  the  leaflets 
covered  with  fine,  smooth,  silky 
hairiness.  The  purplish  flowers  are 
very  conspicous.  The  deeply 
wrinkled  loments  have  from  3  to  4 
internodes.  Fairly  common  on  dry 
hillsides  in  the  south-western  part  of 
the  province. 

3.  Hedysarum  Mackenzii  Richards. 

MACKENZIE’S  HEDYSARUM 

A  little-branched,  erect,  species  from 
8  to  16  inches  high,  the  leaflets  often 
with  fine  grayish  hairiness  beneath. 
The  flowers  are  rather  larger  than 
the  other  species,  being  about  % 
inch  long,  rose-purple  in  colour  and 
borne  in  a  short  dense  raceme.  Some¬ 
what  rare  but  found  in  meadow 
lands  across  the  province. 

LATHYRUS—  (Vetchling)  genus. 
3  species. 

Twining  vines,  dying,  back  to  ground 
each  year,  with  pinnate  leaves  with 
a  tendril  replacing  the  end  leaflet. 

1.  Flowers  cream  or  yellowish. 

(1)  L.  ochroleucus. 
Flowers  purple.  2. 

2.  Leaflets  linear  or  linear-lanceo¬ 
late;  2  to  8  flowers  in  each  raceme. 

(2)  L.  palustris. 
Leaflets  broadly  oval;  8  to  20  flowers 
to  raceme.  (3)  L.  venosus. 

1.  Lathyrus  ochroleucus  Hook. 

CREAM-COLOURED 

VETCHLING. 

A  smooth  climber  up  to  3  feet  long 
with  somewhat  angled  stems  and 
large,  almost  cordate  stipules  and 
oval  leaflets  from  1  to  2  inches  long. 
The  cream-coloured  flowers  are 
borne  from  5  to  10  to  a  raceme. 
Very  common  in  wooded  areas 
throughout  the  entire  province. 

2.  Lathyrus  palustris  L. 

MARSH  VETCHLING 

A  smooth  climber  from  1  to  3  feet 
long  with  somewhat  winged  stems, 
small  stipules  and  linear  leaflets 
from  1/2  to  2V2  inches  long.  There  are 
from  2  to  8  purple  flowers  to  each 
raceme.  Fairly  common  in  the 
northern  moist  areas  of  the  province. 
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S.LathyruS  venosus  Muhl. 

WILD  PEA- VINE. 
A  strongly  four-angled  stemmed 
climber  from  2  to  3  feet  long,  some¬ 
times  finely  hairy.  The  leaflets  are 
oblong-oval  from  1  to  2  inches  long. 
There  are  from  12  to  20  purplish 
flowers  in  each  raceme.  Very  com¬ 
mon  in  bushy  land  throughout  the 
northern  parts  of  the  province  and 
makes  a  valuable  hay  and  forage 
plant. 

LUPINUS —  (Lupine)  genus. 

2  species. 

Perennial  herbs  with  palmate  leaves 
and  showy  flowers. 

1.  Perennial;  tall  growing  and 
erect.  (1)  L.  argenteus. 

Annual;  low  growing  hairy  plants. 

(2)  L.  pusillus. 

1.  Lupinus  argenteus  Pursh. 

SILVERY  LUPINE. 
A  rather  shrubby  branching  herb 
from  .1  to  2  feet  in  height,  the  stems 
and  leaves  finely  appressed  silky- 
hairy.  The  leaves  bear  from  6  to  9 
narrow  leaflets  in  finger  like  fashion, 
each  from  %  to  2  inches  long.  The 
showy  bluish  flowers  are  borne  in 
long  terminal  racemes.  Quite  com¬ 
mon  in  the  Cypress  Hills  area  and 
also  in  a  few  localities  to  the  east 
of  them. 

2.  Lupinus  pusillus  Pursh. 

SMALL  LUPINE. 
A  very  hairy,  low  growing  annual 
plant  from  4  to  6  inches  high,  with 
palmate  leaves  bearing  5  oblong  leaf¬ 
lets.  The  pale  bluish-purple  flowers 
are  borne  in  short  dense  terminal 
racemes.  Only  found  in  very  sandy 
places  and  on  sand  dunes. 

OXYTROPIS —  (Loco- weed)  genus. 
6  species. 

Perennial  herbs,  generally  with  no 
apparent  stem.  The  keel,  or  lower 
petal  of  the  flower  is  tipped  by  a 
small  point,  thus  distinguishing  this 
genus  from  Astragalus. 

1.  Stems  well  developed.  Leafy; 

pods  pendulous.  (1)  O.  deflexa. 

No  apparent  stems.  Pods  not  pen¬ 
dulous.  — 2. 

2.  Leaflets  in  whorls,  plant  woolly. 

(5)  O.  splendens. 
Leaves  pinnate,  leaflets  opposite. 

—3. 

3.  Flowers  purple,  rarely  white. 

(3)  O.  Lambertii. 
Flowers  yellow  or  cream-coloured. 

—4. 


4.  Flowers  %  to  %  inch’  long; 
early  flowering.  (4)  O.  Macounii. 
Flowers  less  than  %  inch  long. 

(2)  O.  gracilis. 

1.  Oxytropis  deflexa  (Pall.)  DC. 

REFLEXED  LOCO-WEED 

A  plant  from  4  to  16  inches  high 
with  branching  stems  and  from’  23 
to  41  leaflets  to  each  leaf.  The  small 
blue-tipped  whitish  flowers  are  in 
loose  racemes  and  the  pods  pendul¬ 
ous  or  reflexed.  Fairly  common  in 
moist  places  throughout  the  entire 
province. 

2.  Oxytropis  gracilis  (A.  Nels.)  K. 

Schum.  < 

LATE  YELLOW  LOCO-WEED. 
A  tufted  plant  with  leaves  bearing 
from  21  to  31  appressed  haired  leaf¬ 
lets.  The  cream-coloured  flowers 
are  borne  in  a  close  raceme  on  a  stem 
from  8  to  16  inches  high.  Quite 
common  on  hillsides  and  prairie 
where  conditions  are  not  too  dry 
across  the  entire  province.  It  gen¬ 
erally  blooms  in  July. 

3.  Oxytropis  Lambertii  Pursh. 

PURPLE  LOCO-WEED. 

A  species  from  6  to  14  inches  high 
with  fine  sil^y-appressed  hairs.  The 
flowers  seem  to  vary  from  red  or 
bluish-purple  to  yellowish-white.  It 
is  very  rare  in  our  province  but  has 
been  reported  from  the  south-central 
portion. 

4.  Oxytropis  Macounii  (Greene) 
Rydb. 

EARLY  YELLOW  LOCO-WEED. 

A  low  growing  species  with  leaves 
bearing  from  7  to  21  leaflets,  short 
silky  haired.  The  flowers  are  yel¬ 
low  and  longer  than  those  of 
O.  gracilis,  and  the  flowers  appear 
quite  early  in  May  or  June.  This 
species  is  the  Loco-weed  which  is  so 
troublesome  to  livestock.  It  is  very 
plentiful  on  dry  hillsides  and  upland 
prairie. 

5.  Oxytropis  splendens  Dougl. 

SHOWY  LOCO-WEED. 

This  species  grows  in  clumps  and 
bears  long,  soft  silky  hairs.  The 
leaflets  are  in  whorls  around  the  leaf 
stem  thus  distinguishing  this  from 
other  Loco-weeds.  The  flowers  are 
dark  blue  and  borne  in  dense  hairy 
spikes.  Common  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  province  but  replaced 
westward  by  the  appressed  haired 
variety  Richardsonii  Hook. 
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BIRD  TALK 


By  Ona  F.  Lick,  Davidson 


64YOU  SHOULDN’T  do  that.” 

That’s  what  I  imagined  I 
heard  him  say  to  her,  as  I  watched 
the  pair  from  my  kitchen  window. 
“Why  didn’t  you  take  four,  or  even 
five,  when  you  could  get  them  for 
nothing?”  he  continued.  “Well,”  she 
retorted,  “three  were  quite  enough 
for  me  to  carry.  Why  didn’t  you 
come  and  carry  some  yourself,  in¬ 
stead  of  just  flitting  by,  criticizing? 
Besides,  others  were  in  the  line-up, 
ready  to  grab  what  I  couldn’t  carry.” 

It  was  this  way.  I  had  seen  a 
female  Baltimore  Oriole  pulling  and 
tugging  at  a  string,  which  the  wind 
had  wound  too  tightly  for  removal, 
around  the  barbs  of  a  wire  fence, 
fifteen  feet  from  my  kitchen  window. 
She  jerked  it.  She  jumped  into  the 
air  with  it  in  her  beak  pulling  this 
way  and  that.  She  clung  to  the 
fence  upside  down  still  tugging  in 
vain. 

Realizing  the  housing  shortage  and 
the  difficulty  in  obtaining  building 
materials  these  days,  I  decided  to 
help  Mrs.  B.  Oriole  build  her  happy 
little  home;  and  so  I  strung  a  dozen 
or  so  bits  of  cord  along  the  wire 
fence.  No  sooner  was  I  back  in  the 
kitchen  than  the  lady  appeared  and 
made  off  with  one  piece  of  string 
trailing  behind  her.  Soon  she  re¬ 
appeared,  taking  away  three  bits  in 
her  mouth.  I  was  kept  busy  re¬ 
filling  the  wire  with  bits  of  string; 
and  I  began  to  suspect  that  a  second 


female  had  discovered  easy  building 
materials..  Several  times  a  male 
flew  by.  At  one  point  in  the  nar¬ 
rative,  Mrs.  Oriole  sat  on  the  fence 
awaiting  her  turn,  while  Mrs.  King¬ 
bird  pushed  her  way  in  and  seized 
two  strings,  while  the  barn  swallows 
lined  up  to  watch  the  competition. 

The  colors  of  the  orioles  enticed 
me — the  dull  orange  breast  and 
smooth  brown  back  of  the  female, 
and  the  rich  orange  breast  and  shiny 
black  back  of  the  male.  It  was  a 
picture  of  springtime  in  Saskatche¬ 
wan  I  shall  not  forget,  with  the  pink 
and  purple  honeysuckle  and  lilac  in 
the  background. 

Dear  me!  I  realize  the  expense  of 
building  a  home.  I  must  mark  “One 
ball  of  string”  on  my  shopping  list. 


Dancing  Ground 


By  Cliff  Shaw,  Yorkton 


A  NYONE  who  has  unexpectedly 
found  a  sharp-tailed  grouse 
dancing  ground  will  realize  the  treat 
we  experienced  May  14. 

It  was  about  seven  o’clock  in  the 
evening  and  we  had  been  driving 
along  the  country  roads  admiring 
the  new  leaves  of  the  poplars  and 
occasionally  catching  sight  of  small 
migrants  as  they  flitted  hurriedly 
across  the  road  into  the  bushes. 

As  we  approached  a  marshy  area 
one  mile  east  of  Chrysler  siding,  ap¬ 
proximately  six  miles  southeast  of 
Yorkton,  four  grouse  flushed  from  a 
prairie  knoll  75  yards  back  from  a 
slough.  We  noticed  several  other 
grouse  just  inside  the  fence  line  so 
we  stopped  to  watch  them,  separated 
only  by  the  width  of  the  ditch. 

After  a  cursory  glance  the  birds 
paid  no  further  attention  to  the  car 
with  the  exception  of  one  bird  who 
had  flown  back  in  and  who  remained 
watching  us  about  100  feet  from  the 
main  covey.  We  did  not  have  long 
to  wait  before  becoming  aware  we 
were  about  to  witness  a  spring 
courting  dance. 

What  first  caught  our  attention 
was  one  bird  who  began  strutting 
around  in  a  circle  with  wings  spread, 
his  head  almost  touching  the  ground 
and  his  tail  held  high.  Four  others 
squatted  facing  each  other  10  feet 
apart  as  though  undecided  as  to  their 
•next  move.  After  what  seemed  to 
(Continued  on  page  19) 
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THE  PASSING  OF  THE  BUFFALO 

By  A.  J.  Breitung. 


HE  AMERICAN  BUFFALO 


(Bison  bison)  is  the  largest,  most 
distinctive,  and  at  one  time,  the 
most  important  of  all  American  big 
game.  Each  animal  weighs  from 
1,800  to  2,200  pounds  at  maturity. 
Its  principal  food  was  the  short 

grass  covering  the  western  plains. 

• 

The  buffalo  formerly  ranged  over 
one-third  of  North  America.  The 
total  area  inhabited  by  the  buffalo 
in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century 
was  about  3,000,000  square  miles,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
Great  Slave  Lake  and  from  the 
western  portions  of  the  Atlantic 
States  to  Oregon.  However,  their 
principal  range  was  the  great  prairie 
country  between  the  Mississippi 
river  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
total  number  of  buffalo  at  the  time 
of  their  discovery  is  conservatively 
estimated  at  60,000,000,  when  their 
whole  range  was  stocked  as  fully  as 
food  supply  would  allow.  The  vari¬ 
ous  herds,  each  numbering  up  to 
4,000,000  head  migrated  from  300  to 
400  miles  northward  in  spring  and 
as  far  southward  again  during 
autumn.  They  covered  vast  areas 
in  search  of  food,  inhabiting  chiefly 
the  Great  Interior  Plains  of  North 
America.  The  bands  moved  in  the 
form  of  a  large  oval.  It  requires 
from  10  to  30  or  more  acres  of  range 
per  year  to  support  each  buffalo. 

So  vast  was  their  number  that  at 
times  they  would  completely  obscure 
the  prairie  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
see.  A  herd  taking  all  day  to  pass 
would  be  at  least  20  miles  long  and 
perhaps  25  miles  across.  When  so 
massed  buffalo  run  frequently  25 
head  to  the  acre. 

Buffalo  displayed  well  developed 
herd  habits.  Thus  when  one  animal 
started  for  water  they  all  followed 


one  another.  The  result  was  a 
system  of  trails  radiating  from 
permanent  water  to  feeding  grounds. 
Moulting  or  the  losing  of  their  win¬ 
ter  hair  takes  place  in  the  spring 
when  large  patches  of  skin  are  left 
bare.  Flies  and  mosquitoes  are  at¬ 
tracted  to  these  patches.  In  order  to 
escape  these  insects,  the  buffalo 
covers  himself  with  a  thick  coating 
of  mud  by  rolling  in  low,  wet  places 
or  finding  none,  will  excavate  a  de¬ 
pression  in  the  prairie  sod  with  his 
front  feet.  Eventually  water  will 
collect  in  these  hollows  forming  the 
well  known  “buffalo-wallows”. 
These  are  still  in  evidence  on  the 
plains  and  occasionally  are  used 
similarly  by  range  cattle. 

As  civilization  moved  westward, 
with  the  building  of  the  transcon¬ 
tinental  railroads  and  settlements, 
the  balance  of  nature  became  upset. 
The  buffalo  could  not  withstand  the 
onslaught  of  the  white  man  with  his 
firearms.  Consequently  these  hide 
hunters  rapidly  caused  the  almost 
complete  annihilation  of  the  buffalo 
from  the  plains.  A  census  taken  in 
1890  showed  that  about  635  buffalo 
were  all  that  remained  in  the  wild 
state.  In  North  America  today, 
there  are  approximately  only  17,000 
head  of  buffalo  in  National  Parks, 
preserves  and  other  protected  areas. 
Under  natural  conditions  they  were 
timid,  inoffensive  and  even  dull. 
Their  lack  of  intelligence  has  hasten¬ 
ed  their  destruction. 

The  passing  of  the  buffalo  has 
spelled  disaster  to  the  Plains  Indians. 
The  buffalo  was  not  only  the  main 
source  of  food  for  the  Indians  who 
frequently  migrated  with  the  herds, 
but  also  provided  them  with  hides 
for  clothing  and  tepees,  sinews  for 
thread  and  horns  for  buttons,  spoons 
and  other  useful  articles  and  orna¬ 
ments.  Predatory  animals,  chiefly 
wolves,  also  depended  upon  the  buf¬ 
falo  for  food. 

The  early  explorers  described  the 
buffalo  bands  with  superlative  ex¬ 
pressions  such  as:  “Thundering 
herds,”  “Countless  herds,”  “In¬ 
credible  numbers”  and  “Teeming 
myriads.”  These  are  now  only  empty 
expressions  of  a  once  great  and  noble 
beast,  the  monarch  of  the  plains. 
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Game  Birds 
Increasing 


the  barn  when  the  doors  were  open 
— coming  in  one  door  and  out  the 
other,  just  like  domestic  fowl. 

We  have  two  cats  around  the  barn, 
but  they  do  not  attempt  to  harm  the 
Ruffies,  as  we  call  them.  They  have 
learned  from  experience  that  we  will 
not  allow  it. 

A  few  years  ago  these  birds  did 
not  seem  to  care  for  grain  but  pre¬ 
ferred  the  buds  of  the  Black  and  the 
White  Poplar,  never  touching  grain 
or  sheaves  in  the  yard.  Now  tree 
buds  seem  to  be  their  second  choice. 


Moose  at 
Torch  River 

C.  Stuart  Francis 


TTAROLD  DEIGHTON,  game 
guardian  at  Yorkton  believes 
that  the  Prairie  Chickens  as  well  as 
the  Hungarian  Partridges  are  in¬ 
creasing  in  number  in  the  district 
east  and  south  of  Yorkton.  His 
opinions  are  based  on  a  two  day 
survey  from  the  air  m.ade  in  March. 

He  and  another  member  of  the 
game  branch  had  toured  the  area 
around  Saltcoats  and  Rokeby  and 
during  the  two  days  counted  194 
Sharp-tailed  Grouse  along  country 
roads.  He  believes  the  chicken 
population  is  just  about  at  a  peak 
now. 

More  timber  wolves  have  wander¬ 
ed  south  this  year  than  in  the  past. 
Formerly  they  were  occasionally  re¬ 
ported  in  the  Madge  Lake  district 
but  this  season  they  have  been  noted 
at  Margo,  Invermay,  Sheho  and  a 
few  miles  east  of  Yorkton. 


RUFFIES 

C.  Stuart  Francis 

A  LL  LAST  WINTER  during  early 
morning  and  at  dusk  our  barn¬ 
yard  was  alive  with  Ruffed  Grouse. 
The  trusty  little  fellows  paid  no  at¬ 
tention  to  us  working  around  the 
yard,  except  to  get  out  of  our  way 
just  enough  to  keep  from  getting 
stepped  upon.  They  came  right  into 


TOURING  THE  WINTER  my  son 
^  and  I  were  cutting  and  hauling 
sawlogs  from  some  of  our  land,  a 
mile  and  a  half  distant  from  the 
home  farm.  One  day,  upon  arrival 
at  the  place  where  we  were  working, 
a  fine  large  pair  of  moose  were  feed¬ 
ing  about.  They  were  leisurely  eat¬ 
ing  various  species  of  brush  and 
second  growth  trees.  We  watched 
them  for  several  minutes  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  70  yards.  They  were 
feeding  on  Balsam  Poplar,  Speckled 
Alder,  Dogwood,  as  well  as  on  the 
tip  branches  of  Balsam  Fir. 

While  feeding  they  would  oc- 
cassionally  shake  themselves,  just 
like  a  horse  would  do.  It  was  a 
pleasant  experience  to  watch  these 
grand  Monarchs  of  the  dark  forests 
in  their  natural  surroundings, 
especially  as  they  now  are  getting 
so  few  in  numbers  as  compared  to 
20  or  25  years  ago. 


/L.er^, 
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Historic  Sites  in  the 
Upper  Assiniboine  River 

W.  Yanchinski,  Naicam,  Sask. 


A  FEW  YEARS  BACK  the  Blue 
Jay  carried  some  notes  on  efforts 
to  locate  exact  sites  of  Fort  Alex¬ 
andria  and  Fort  Hibernia.  As 
nothing  more  has  since  been  said  on 
the  matter,  I  thought  I  would  bring 
the  subject  up  to  date  and  perhaps 
stir  up  some  interest  on  the  question 
of  marking  the  location  of  historic 
sites. 

To  get  some  first  hand  informa¬ 
tion,  I  recently  called  on  Bruce  Peel, 
a  librarian  of  Shortt  Library  of 
Candianna,  at  the  University  of  Sas¬ 
katchewan.  Mr.  Peel,  who  is  also 
on  the  editorial  board  of  that  ex¬ 
cellent  periodical.  The  Saskatchewan 
History,  kindly  volunteered  some 
pertinent  facts  and  indicated  sources 
dealing  with  the  early  days  of  the 
fur  trade. 

Much  of  the  work  of  uncovering 
the  sites  of  trading  posts  was  done 
by  the  late  Dr.  Arthur  S.  Morton. 
His  investigations  into  the  early 
trading  on  the  upper  Assiniboine 
were  carried  out  more  than  ten  years 
ago  and  later  were  summarized  in  a 
paper  published  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada. 

Taking  his  clues  from  the  as¬ 
tronomical  observations  of  David 
Thompson  and  of  Peter  Fidler,  and 
from  references  of  sites  in  the 
records  kept  by  the  traders  at  the 
posts,  Professor  Morton  was  able  to 
locate  the  remains  of  both  Fort 
Alexandria  and  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company’s  Carlton  House,  the  two 
being  built  on  contiguous  sites,  only 
80  yards  apart.  The  remains  are  to 
be  found  in  S.W.y4-33-32-3-W2nd. 
This  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Assiniboine  River  and  about  a  mile 
downstream  from  the  new  bridge  on 
No.  9  highway,  some  dozen  miles 
north  of  Canora. 

The  two  posts  have  a  somewhat 
similar  history;  both  were  built  in 
1795,  and  except  for  short  breaks 
remained  in  operation  until  1821, 
when  with  the  union  of  the  two 
companies,  all  the  outlying  posts 
were  pulled  out  and  the  whole  trade 
of  the  Assiniboine  and  the  Swan 
was  centred  at  Fort  Pelly.  Carleton 
House,  as  such,  remained  in  op¬ 


eration  only  until  1800  and  when 
reopened  in  1807  was  renamed  Fort 
Hibernia  No.  2  to  distinguish  it  from 
Fort  Hibernia  No.  1,  located  at  the 
elbow  of  the  Assiniboine. 

Reading  through  the  journal  kept 
by  Daniel  Harmon,  who  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  setting  up  the  North  West 
Company  post,  one  gets  the  im¬ 
pression  that  Fort  Alexandria  was 
of  more  than  average  importance. 
Harmon  appears  to  have  used  it  as 
a  base  of  operations  in  his  periodic 
expeditions  into  outlying  country. 

At  about  the  same  time,  an  XY 
Co’s,  post  was  in  operation  some  five 
miles  up  the  river.  Professor  Morton 
was  unable  to  find  any  traces  of  it 
but  he  thought  that  it  might  have 
been  located  on  the  East  bank  of  the 
river  near  a  ford  in  N.E.  1/4 -12-33-4- 
W2nd.  or  possibly  S.W.y4l3.  This 
post  doesn’t  figure  much  in  the 
records  of  the  other  two  companies, 
although  it  undoubtedly  was  built 
to  screen  the  Indian  trade  passing 
to  its  rivals  down  the  river.  If 
anyone  reading  this  has  any  ad¬ 
ditional  information  on  this  post,  I 
am  sure  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
have  it  passed  on  to  our  readers. 
Tracing  the  location  of  this  old 
trading  post  would  indeed  be  a  re¬ 
warding  pastime. 

Actually  the  above  mentioned 
posts  were  only  three  out  of  more 
than  a  dozen,  located  on  a  fifty  mile 
stretch  of  the  river.  Some  of  these 
were  Marlborough  House,  Albany 
House,  Grant’s  House  and  Fort  Pelly, 
all  of  which  operated  at  one  time 
or  another  during  the  period  1790- 
1871.  If  we  add  to  this  number  the 
establisments  which  operated  on  the 
Swan,  the  Red  Deer  and  the 
Qu’Appelle  Rivers,  we  get  in  North 
Eastern  Saskatchewan  one  of  the 
greatest  concentrations  of  posts  in 
the  whole  fur  country, 

This  region  was  truly  a  happy 
hunting  ground  of  the  trapper  and 
trader.  David  Thompson,  the  famed 
trader  and  geographer,  passing 
through  this  country  in  1797  writes, 
“The  ground  is  wet  from  the  many 
ponds,  kept  full  by  beaver  dams.” 
The  remains  of  many  of  these  dams 
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are  still  in  evidence,  but  today  they 
stand  high  and  dry  and  where  once 
were  ponds  and  rivulets  are  now 
fields  of  grain. 

Besides  the  beaver  and  the  otter, 
which  provided  the  chief  article  of 
trade,  the  region  teemed  with  game 
of  all  kinds.  Harmon  speaks  of  huge 
flocks  of  water  fowl  appearing  in 
the  spring  and  deer  and  moose  being 
common  all  year  round.  The  staple 
article  of  food,  as  elsewhere,  was 
provided  by  the  buffalo,  whose  herds 
every  winter  inoved  into  this  beauti¬ 
ful  country  of  sheltered  coulees  and 
lush  native  vegetation  to  escape  from 
the  blizzards  of  the  southern  prairies. 

Today,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  later,  the  beaver  and  the  buf¬ 
falo  are  no  more  and  all  that  is  left 
of  the  traders’  posts  are  cellar  holes 
and  a  few  chimney  stones.  Already 
whole”  new  generations  have  grown 
up,  who  are  entirely  unaware  of 
historic  ruins  lying  practically  in 
their  back  yards. 

A  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
the  Highway  Department  or  some 
other  government  agency  erect  suit¬ 
able*  signs  which  would  give  some 
information  on  the  historic  sites 
nearby.  Both  of  our  sister  provinces 
follow  the  practise  of  setting  up  name 
plates  at  all  important  river  cross¬ 
ings.  This  idea  could  be  adapted  to 
include  not  only  the  name  of  the 
river  but  also  something  of  its 
historic  significance. 

One  of  the  pleasures  incidental  to 
motoring  through  a  strange  country¬ 
side  is  derived  from  having  readily 
accessible  information  on  points  of 
interest  along  the  way.  This  type 
of  publicity  would  not  only  facilitate 
tourist  traffic,  but  what  is  more  im¬ 


portant,  would  be  a  tangible  evi¬ 
dence  of  enlightened  pride  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Saskatchewan  take  in  their 
rich  historic  past. 

Where  location  is  favorable,  the 
territory  in  the  vicinity  of  a  site 
could  be  developed  into  a  small  park 
which  would  also  be  sort  of  a  minia¬ 
ture  wildlife  sanctuary.  Surely  a 
small  monument  or  an  artistically 
done  but  inexpensive  sign,  set  in 
attractive  natural  surroundings, 
would  be  but  a  modest  tribute  to 
the  courage  and  resourcefulness  of 
men  who  blazed  a  trail  through  the 
wilderness,  a  full  century  before  the 
first  settler  turned  a  furrow. 


DANCING  GROUND 

(Continued  from  page  15) 
be  one  or  two  minutes  they  would 
begin  a  game  of  tag  or  make  a  run¬ 
ning  charge  with  lowered  heads  to 
take  up  positions  similar  to  those  of 
fighting  roosters. 

From  a  crouching  position  one 
pair  was  seen  to  exchange  pecks  at 
each  other’s  heads.  One  of  these 
birds  soon  wandered  away  and  a 
few  minutes  later  the  bird  who  had 
been  sitting  quite  still  watching  the 
car  decided  to  join  the  party.  He 
right  wheeled,  lowered  his  head  and 
charged  across  the  100  feet  on  the 
run  to  the  lone  bird.  We  could  al¬ 
most  imagine  his  yelling  “look  out 
here  I  come.”  But  he  pulled  up  two 
or  three  feet  short  of  his  opponent, 
crouched  and  began  an  out-glaring 
competition  which  was  still  in  pro¬ 
gress  as  we  drove  away. 

We  watched  the  performers  for 
half  an  hour  during  which  time 
eight  of  the  eleven  birds  seen  took 
part  in  the  display. 


THE  VANDALISM  OF  MAN 

the  scheme  of  natural  things,  each  species  fits  into  the  pat- 
tern  of  balance.  Never  departing  from  their  general  habits, 
the  wild  children  of  the  world  synchronize  into  a  perfect  machine 
of  succeeding  useful  things.  Man  is  the  only  thing  that  will  per¬ 
manently  throw  the  scheme  out  of  gear,  causing  chaos  and  often 
great  loss. 

All  the  organizations  for  the  conservation  of  wildlife  are  spend¬ 
ing  millions'  of  dollars  trying  to  patch  up  the  vandalism  of  man. 
It’s  an  endless  and,  perhaps,  will  be  ultimately  a  hopeless  task. 

It  will  then  be  viewed  by  the  citizens  of  the  world  as  a  drab 
planet  without  the  beauty  and  interest  of  things  that  live  in  the 
wild.  Insecticides  and  poison  will  be  the  only  protection  against 
the  ever  increasing  horde  of  insects  that  will  ever  threaten  the  very 
existence  of  man,”  — National  Wildlife  and  Conservation  Digest. 
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SASKATCHEWAN  EVERGREENS 

C.  Stuart  Francis. 


Saskatchewan  is  often  referred 
to  as  a  prairie  province.  Actual¬ 
ly,  however,  I  believe  that  our 
province  contains  more  square  miles 
of  forest  and  pahkland  than  open 
prairie.  In  the  frontier  regions  of 
northern  Saskatchewan  the  density 
and  variety  of  forest  growth  has  to 
be  seen  to  be  understood. 

WHITE  SPRUCE  sometimes  grows 
to  a  height  of  100  to  110  or  more  feet, 
and  in  diameter  to  a  girth  of  3  to  4 
feet,  and  one  single  tree  will  contain 
a  thousand  feet  of  lumber  or  more. 

JACKPINE  also  grows  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  size  on  certain  soils  and 
often  attains  a  height  of  75  to  80 
feet.  One  Jackpine  that  grows  with¬ 
in  a  mile  of  my  house  has  a  cir¬ 
cumference  of  8  feet  10  inches,  at 
one  foot  above  the  ground.  This 
particular  Jackpine  is,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the 
largest  pine  so  far  noted  in  the 
province. 

BALSAM  FIR  is  another  ever¬ 
green  tree  native  to  Saskatchewan, 
and  closely  resembles  the  spruce  at  a 
short  distance.  It  is  a  really  beauti¬ 
ful  tree,  with  flat,  shiny,  dark  green 
needles  and  is  very  aromatic,  both 
in  the  branches  and  also  in  the  bark 
when  cut  into  or  broken.  The  bark 
of  the  Balsam  Fir  is  usually  much 
smoother  than  the  bark  of  either 
spruce  or  pine  and  reflects  light  to 
a  certain  extent,  giving  it  a  shiny 
appearance.  This  tree  also  grows  to 
considerable  size  on  certain  river 
bottom  locations  and  most  favored 
soils.  I  have  seen  Balsam  Fir  which 
reached  a  height  of  80  feet  or  more, 
with  a  diameter  of  2  feet  or  more. 


The  seed  cones  of  Balsam  Fir,  unlike 
the  seed  cones  of  spruce  or  pine 
which  hold  their  form  until  they  rot 
away  with  age,  disintrigrate  just  as 
soon  as  the  seed  is  ripe.  Then  the 
seed  and  cone  fragments  scatter 
about  in  the  wind. 

BLACK  SPRUCE  is  another  form 
of  evergreen  tree  native  to  Saskat¬ 
chewan.  It  is  quite  different  from 
White  Spruce  in  that  it  has  much 
shorter  needles  than  any  of  the  other 
native  evergreens.  The  needles  as 
well  as  being  shorter  and  much 
bluer  in  color,  are  formed  on  branch¬ 
es  which  hang  downward  and  out¬ 
ward  and  are  more  curved  than 
White  Spruce.  The  seed  cones  are 
very  small  and  round  and  grow  in 
dense  clusters  close  to  the  trunk  of 
the  tree.  They  are  sometimes  at¬ 
tached  directly  to  the  tree  trunk. 
The  tree  usually  grows  very  sym¬ 
metrical  in  shape,  but  does  not  grow 
as  large  as  White  Spruce  or  Jack¬ 
pine.  Sometimes,  however,  it  attains 
a  height  of  from  75  to  80  feet  and 
with  a  diameter  of  from  16  to  18 
inches. 


They  Stimulate 
The  Imagination 

By  Chas.  Stewart,  Saskatoon 

1  PARTICULARLY  enjoyed  the 
article,  “Influence  of  Material  on 
Indian  Stone  Culture,”  by  Mr.  Allan 
J;  Hudson,  and  am  looking  forward 
to  reading  further  articles  by  him. 
I  am  much  interested  in  the  Indian 
artifacts  of  Western  Canada. 

It  was  students  such  as  Mr.  Hud¬ 
son  and  others  interested  in  similar 
work  that  Elbert  Hubbard  had  in 
mind  when  he  wrote;.  “We  are 
brothers  not  only  to  all  who  live, 
but  to  all  who  have  gone  before. 
And  so  we  collect  the  trifles  for 
other  men,  and  by  the  possession  of 
these  trifles  are  we  bounden  to  them. 
These  things  stimulate  imagination, 
stir  the  sympathies  and  help  us  for¬ 
get  the  cramping  bounds  of  time  and 
space  that  so  often  hedge  us  close 
around.” 
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INDIAN  RELICS 

By  Allan  H.  Hudson. 


/^NE  OF  THE  MOST  interesting 
aspects  of  excavation  work  is 
the  way  in  which  new  problems  are 
always  thrusting  themselves  on  the 
mind.  One  gathers  considerable 
data,  finds  out  a  few  things  and  be¬ 
gins  to  realize  what  a  lot  of  prob¬ 
lems  are  suggested  by  the  data. 

The  basic  outline  of  Indian  points, 
the  midden  points,  are  so  distinctive 
that  one  is  compelled  to  ask  if  they 
signify  an  invasion  of  the  area  by 
another  tribe,  or  were  they  a  local 
or  general  evolution  from  earlier 
forms.  To  answer  that  would  re¬ 
quire  a  comparative  study  of  ma¬ 
terial  over  a  wide  area.  We  have 
noted  here  that  very  few  of  the 
midden  points  are  made  of  flint. 
During  the  modern  historical,  period 
there  is  a  factual  knowledge  of  the 
movement  of  tribes,  but  what  evi¬ 
dence  would  be  required  to  establish 
definitely  the  movement  of  tribes 
before  that  period?  The  folklore  of 
tribes  might  furnish  clues  but  no 
more;  we’d  need  more  definite  evi¬ 
dence. 

I  doubt  whether  there  was  much 
difference  in  stone  working  methods 
between  tribes,  though  point  styles 
might  differ  somewhat.  Ornaments 
between  tribes  might  differ.  Pottery 
remnants  might  furnish  better  clues 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  pottery  goes 
much  further  back  than  a  thousand 
years  in  this  area — that  is  subject 
to  correction — so  that  as  a  clue  to 
tribal  movements  it  would  fail  ‘prior 
to  that. 

Pottery  first  shows  up  in  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  what  we  call  the  black 
earth  zone.  This  black  zone  is  quite 
common  in  the  district  and  has  been 
exposed  by  drifting  in  several  places. 
At  Besant,  in  the  excavations,  it  is 
quite  a  contrast  in  color  to  the  other 
zones  as  it  is  covered  by  an  old 
drift  sand.  If  the  black  zone  is 
present  on  a  long  occupied  site,  the 
tellower  zone  underneath  could  also 
contain  Indian  material. 

The  black  zone  contains  the  widest 
range  of  point  sizes  and  even  styles 
and  seems  to  have  been  the  golden 
age  in  the  use  of  flint  as  material. 
Last  fall,  low  down  in  the  zone,  two 
rather  small  points  with  V  bases 
were  found.  Points  like  them  are 


occassionally  found  as  surface  finds, 
and  because  they  are  so  unlike  the 
normal,  one  speculates  on  their 
significance.  Visitors  to  the  area? 
Raiding  parties?  —  or  just  variants 
from  the  normal,  made  for  a  special 
purpose? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  is 
coming  when  Saskatchewan  needs  a 
professional  archaeologist  to  assess 
the  material  and  correlate  the  work 
done  by  the  amateurs.  In  our  own 
excavations  there  are  four  main 
zones,  and  while  we  tentatively  date 
them  for  our  own  benefit  on  very 
tenuous  clues,  there  can  be  no  real 
dating  until  we  get  specialists’ 
opinion. 

While  the  Indians  of  South  Sask¬ 
atchewan  would  not  be  likely  to 
practise  any  form  of  agriculture,  yet 
stone  hoes  are  frequently  found.  It 
has  been  questioned  as  to  whether 
these  are  really  hoes.  In  the  black 
zone,  in  1949,  we  found  a  rough  side- 
notched  hoe  that  had  certainly  been 
used  as  such.  The  forward  edge  was 
worn  round  and  smooth  and  still 
carried  a  polish.  We’re  now  inclined 
to  think  that  the  squaws,  at  least, 
did  considerable  digging.  They 
would  certainly  dig  for  roots  in  times 
of  scarify,  clean  out  springs,  scratch 
down  river  banks  hunting  for  good 
stone  material — in  fact  a  consider¬ 
able  fraction  of  Indian  time  and  ef¬ 
fort  must  have  gone  into  finding 
good  stone  material.  Yet  there  is 
positive  evidence  of  at  least  a  little 
imported  material  —  material  that 
could  not  have  originated  locally. 

Burial  customs  differed  widely 
among  the  Indians.  While  we  have 
no  data  regarding  the  burial  customs 
of  the  former  Besant  inhabitants, 
there  is  evidence  all  round  the  rim 
of  the  nearby  Missouri  Coteau  of 
interment  burials  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  at  some  period.  Were  I  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  material  taken 
from  some  of  these  in  the  past — I’ve 

been  told  that  the  results  are  often 
disappointing — it  would  be  possible 
to  date  the  burials,  if  points  were 
present,  by  comparing  with  our 
zonal  material.  Here  again  more 
knowledge  would  furnish  clues  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  migration  of  tribes. 
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Screech  Owls 

By  Cliff  Shaw 


TOURING  FEBRUARY  two  Ameri- 
^  can  Screech  owls  were  added  to 
the  records  for  the  Yorkton  district. 
According  to  Stuart  Houston’s  list  of 
“The  Birds  of  the  Yorkton  District,” 
there  are  four  previous  sight  records, 
and  Stuart  lists  the  owl  as  rare,  al¬ 
though  thought  to  be  a  year-round 
resident. 

The  first  owl  was  §een  February 
1  in  the  downtown  area  opposite  the 
city  hall,  on  third  avenue,  where  it 
remained  for  most  of  the  afternoon 
watching  traffic  from  a  maple  tree. 
Shortly  after  dusk,  Daryl  Darling 
found  the  owl  dead  in  Dr.  Yahol- 
nitsky’s  yard,  where  it  had  been 
crushed  between  a  gate  and  fence. 

The  melting  snow  on  February  19 
uncovered  a  second  specimen  on 
Fifth  Avenue.  Both  birds  were  of 
the  grey  phase. 


INGRATITUDE 

By  E.  Symons,  Rocanville 
■pOR  SEVERAL  YEARS  I  have 
wanted  to  obtain  a  couple  of 
skunks,  having  heard  from  several 
observers  that  they  make  delightful 
pets.  Finally  I  got  two  about  the 
size  of  half-grown  kittens — cost  me 
$2.50.  They  acted  in  a  hostile  man¬ 
ner  but  I  thought  they  would  soon 
tame  down.  They  didn’t — just  got 
more  hostile  even  though  I  tried  to 
make  friends  with  them.  Finally  I 
gave  up  in  disgust  and  decided  to 
give  them  a  dose  of  cyanide.  On  my 
return  I  found  that  one  had  climbed 
out  of  the  box  and  escaped.  Just 
headed  for  the  bush  I  thought  — 
O.K.  then,  I  will  give  the  other  a 
dose. 

About  11:45  that  night  the  neigh¬ 
bor  came  in — almost  in  a  cat-fit. 
There  had  been  a  skunk  in  her 
chicken  house  and  lying  there  now 
were  sixty  dead  and  damaged  chicks. 
I  knew  then.  I  little  realized  that 
a  little  fellow  like  that  could  do  such 
a  job.  It  was  dead  now;  the  boy  had 
shot  it.  I  went  across  at  once  and 
verified  my  fears.  There  were  dead 
and  wounded  chickens  all  over  the 
place.  I  guess  her  count  was  not 
far  out. 


It  cost  me  ten  dollars  to  square 
myself  with  the  lady.  I  believe  she 
was  generous  at  that.  Now  I  don’t 
trust  skunks  “no  more!”  They 
might  be  alright,  though,  if  caught 
when  tiny.  These  were  obviously 
too  old. 


Timber  Wolves 

^OLIFF  SHAW  reports  that  a  90 
^  pound  Timber  Wolf  was  shot 
Feb.  22,  19  miles  southeast  of  York¬ 
ton  by  George  Harvey,  a  farmer  of 
the  Wroxton  district.  The  overall 
length  of  the  animal  was  five  feet, 
three  inches  plus  tail  of  18  inches. 
The  girth  back  of  the  legs  was  33 
inches,  ear  six  inches,  height  of 
shoulder  32  inches,  length  of  head 
as  over  the  forehead  12  V2  inches.  It 
is  not  known  whether  the  animal 
was  fully  matured.  It  was  a  male 
and  was  a  very  dark  iron  grey,  as 
one  would  refer  to  the  coloring  of 
a  horse.  It  had  a  sprinkling  of 
white  guard  hairs  and  a  star  on  the 
chest  3  inches  by  one  inch.  The 
animal  was  first  seen  in  the  Storon- 
way  district  20  miles  northeast  of 
Yorkton. 


It  Didn’t  Come 
Back  for  More 

By  M.  A.  Kittle,  Keewatin 

T  WAS  OUT  at 
Spruce  Lake  one 
day  early  in  March. 
Spring  was  in  the 
air  and  so  I  sat 
down  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Creek 
to  have  a  smoke 
and  look  around. 
Soon  I  heard  a  squirrel  chattering 
as  he  came  closer  and  closer.  He 
was  a  brave  little  fellow.  First 
thing  I  knew  he  was  on  my  feet, 
then  my  knee.  He  jumped  to  my 
shoulders  and  eventually  landed  on 
top  of  my  head.  As  quick  as  a  flash 
he  darted  down  into  my  coat  pocket, 
grabbed  my  chewing  tobacco  and 
started  off  for  the  tall  timbers.  I 
had  been  robbed.  In  spite  of  my  age 
it  did  not  take  me  long  to  catch  him. 
I  was  determined  he  was  not  going 
to  put  anything  over  me,  so  I  took 
out  my  knife,  cut  off  a  nice  chunk 
and  gave  it  to  him  with  my  compli¬ 
ments.  I  have  not  seen  him  since. 
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COYOTE  PSYCHOLOGY 

By  Stuart  J.  Jordan,  Saskatoon. 


T  HAD  BEEN  MAKING  my  way 
■*-  through  a  fruit  orchard,  which 
is  located  just  three  miles  east  of 
Saskatoon.  Since  the  snow  was 
protected  it  had  not  become  crusted, 
making  skiing  slow  and  tiring. 

I  stopped  to  rest  on  one  of  the  few 
hard  packed  drifts  and  surveyed  the 
surrounding  countryside.  Two  slink¬ 
ing  shaggy  forms  were  walking,  as 
only  coyotes  can  walk,  across  the 
middle  of  an  open  field.  They  were 
about  half  a  mile  away.  They  hadn’t 
seen  me.  I  dropped  down  behind  a 
row  of  trees  and  approached  them 
at  a  right  angle.  When  I  reached 
the  end  of  the  row  they  were  still 
moving  down  the  centre  of  the  field. 
By  this  time  I  would  say  that  they 
were  about  a  hundred  yards  away 
from  me. 

Here  follows  a  detailed  account  of 
their  actions  and  I  hope  it  interests 
the  reader  as  much  as  the  experience 
of  watching  their  antics  did  me. 
The  more  I  hear  and  see  of  these 
slouchy  sleuths,  the  more  convinced 
I  am  of  their  cunning. 

The  coyotes  now  approached  a 
flock  of  partridge  which  I  had 
flushed  from  the  orchard  and  which 
were  now  feeding  on  the  stubble  and 
weed  seeds.  One  coyote  fanned  out 
and  by-passed  the  partridge  and  for 
some  reason  either  stood  or  sat  or 
lay  down  and  watched  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  his  companion  with  interest. 
The  bread-winning  partner  now  set 
about  his  business.  I  expected  him 
to  stealthily  approach  the  feeding 
birds,  as  might  a  cat,  but  instead  he 
approached  at  a  leisurely  trot  and 
passed  through  the  centre  of  the 
group  of  birds  as  they  flew  off.  They 


landed  a  short  distance  away.  He 
made  no  attempt  to  grab  one  and 
appeared  to  have  little  if  any  in¬ 
terest  in  them.  You’d  almost  think 
he  knew  something  about  the  psy¬ 
chological  principle  of  conditioning. 
In  other  words,  one  could  imagine 
his  saying:  “Get  used  to  me  being 
around — I’m  a  harmless  critter — see. 
I’m  not  even  interested  in  catching 
and  eating  such  sweet  birds  as  you 
are.” 

He  lay  down  in  a  sort  of  no- 
chalant  way  and  waited.  My  joints 
felt  as  if  the  wait  lasted  twenty 
minutes.  I  noticed  the  partridge 
were  returning  one  by  one  to  their 
old  eating  grounds.  When  they  had 
all  returned  and  the  closest  bird  was 
within  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  I 
saw  him  slowly  get  up  and  stealthily 
creep  forward  toward  the  closest 
bird.  The  partridge  let  him  get  to 
within  ten  feet  before  they  started 
to  run  away  quite  quickly.  The 
coyote  increased  his  pace  but  they 
had  all  taken  wing  before  he  had 
reached  grabbing  or  pouncing  range. 
This  crafty  fellow  was  not  quite 
through  however,  for  his  ace  card 
consisted  of  a  tremendous  spring 
into  the  air — it  looked  to  be  well 
over  three  feet —  and  a  mighty  snap 
of  the  jaws.  In  this  case  the  jaws 
bit  at  air  instead  of  plump  partridge 
but  I’m  sure  I’d  witnessed  a  tried 
and  tested  technique,  which  has  at 
least  as  many  successes  as  failures. 

I  watched  him  for  a  few  minutes 
more  and  he  just  stood  still  with  his 
head  down,  feeling,  I’m  sure,  dis¬ 
appointed  and  even  hungry.  They 
soon  sped  away  along  the  fence  rows 
like  two  fleeting  shadows,  forever 
pursued  by  hunger  and  fear. 

I  crossed  their  tracks  many  miles 
further  on.  It  was  nearing  dusk. 
The  sun’s  heat  was  waning.  Cold¬ 
ness  was  creeping  over  the  darken¬ 
ing  snow.  One  partridge  wouldn’t 
have  been  missed.  Somehow  I 
couldn’t  help  feeling  sorry  with  him 
in  his  failure. 

“Every  creature  is  better 
alive  than  dead;  men  and 
moose  and  pine  trees.  And 
he  who  understands  it  aright 
will  rather  preserve  its  life 
than  destroy  it.”  — Thoreau. 
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THE  AMATEUR 
NATURALIST’S  LIBRARY 


'^E  HAVE  HAD  MANY  requests 
^  for  information  dealing  with 
Nature  subjects.  The  following  list 
contains  a  number  of  books  and 
bulletins  in  various  fields  which  will 
be  found  very  useful  and  interesting 
to  many  of  our  members. 

BIRDS  OF  CANADA  by  P.  A. 
Traverner,  of  the  National  Museum 
of  Canada.  The  edition  published 
by  the  National  Museum  is  out  of 
print  but  there  is  an  edition  by  the 
Musson  Book  Company.  Everyone 
interested  in  bird  life  in  Canada 
should  have  a  copy  of  this  book. 

A  FIELD  GUIDE  TO  BIRDS 
(Second  Edition),  by  R.  T.  Petersen. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  Our  Presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  Shaw,  recommends  this 
highly.  He  believes  it  to  be  the  most 
useful  guide  to  outdoor  identifica¬ 
tion. 

GAME  AND  FUR  IN  SASKAT¬ 
CHEWAN  may  be  obtained  free  from 
the  Department  of  Natural  Re¬ 
sources,  Regina.  It  was  published 
in  1948  with  the  purpose  of  further¬ 
ing  a  greater  understanding  of  the 
value  of  our  game  birds,  game  ani¬ 
mals  and  fur  bearing  animals,  and 
of  the  importance  of  their  conserva¬ 
tion. 

AMPHIBIANS  OF  ONTARIO. 
Handbook  No.  3,  Royal  Ontario 
Museum  of  Zoology;  25  cents.  This 
describes  the  20  species  of  frogs, 
toads  and  salamanders  of  Ontario, 
indicating  how  they  may  .be  dis¬ 
tinguished. 

REPTILES  AND  AMPHIBIANS 
OF  MINNESOTA.  By  W.  J.  Breck- 
enridge.  University  of  Minnesota 
Press. 

THE  FISHES  OF  MANITOBA  by 
David  Hinks,  B.Sc.  Published  by 
the  Department  of  Mines  and 
Natural  Resources.  Price  $1.00.  This 
is  good. 

FIELD  BOOK  OF  INSECTS  by 
F.  E.  Lutz.  Putman.  The  most 
generally  useful  book  to  one  inter¬ 
ested  in  insects. 

WILD  FLOWERS  OF  THE  PRAI¬ 
RIE  PROVINCES  by  Elizabeth  B. 
Flock.  This  is  a  most  interesting 
handbook  for  Saskatchewan  amateur 
naturalists.  The  most  common 
flowers  are  all  illustrated  by  draw¬ 


ings.  May  be  obtained  from  the 
Canada  Drug  and  Book,  Co.,  Regina. 

MOUNTAIN  WILD  FLOWERS  OF 
CANADA,  by  Julia  W.  Henshaw. 
Wm.  Briggs,  Toronto.  Beautifully 
illustrated  in  page  size  photographs. 
This  is  the  lovelist  flower  book  we 
have  ever  seen.  A  wonderful  help 
for  those  interested  in  the  flora  of 
the  Cypress  Hills. 

FLORA  OF  THE  PRAIRIES  AND 
PLAINS  OF  CENTRAL  NORTH 
AMERICA  by  Rydberg.  Published 
by  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden. 
A  complete  survey  of  our  flowers. 
The  standard  reference  work  for 
botanists.  A  little  advanced  for  the 
amateur. 

WILD  FLOWERS  OF  NORTH 
DAKOTA,  by  O.  A.  Stevens.  Il¬ 
lustrated  by  photographs.  The  same 
flowers  as  found  in  Saskatchewan. 
Write  for  North  Dakota  Extension 
Service  Circular  164,  Fargo,  North 
Dakota. 

SOME  EDIBLE  AND  POISONOUS 
MUSHROOMS  OF  NORTH  DA¬ 
KOTA,  by  H.  L.  Barnett.  Well  il¬ 
lustrated  with  photographs.  Write 
to  Fargo  for  North  Dakota  Experi¬ 
mental  Station  Bulletin  270. 

MIGRATION  OF  BIRDS.  By  F. 
C.  Lincoln.  For  sale  by  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Documents,  Washington 
25,  D.C.  Price  30  cents.  This  book 
(Circular  16)  is  well  illustrated  and 
is  the  most  comprehensive  study  of 
the  subject  ever  printed.  Every 
member  of  the  Society  should  have 
a  copy. 

PERIODICALS 

NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  AND 
CONSERVATION  DIGEST.  This  is 
a  most  interesting  monthly  publica¬ 
tion.  Outstanding  nature  articles 
are  sifted  from  the  leading  nature 
magazines  of  Canada  and  United 
States.  The  first  volume  was  print¬ 
ed  in  January,  1950.  Published  at 
184  Lanark  St.,  Winnipeg.  Sub¬ 
scription  rate  $3.00  a  year. 

THE  CONSERVATION  VOLUN¬ 
TEER.  The  official  bi-monthly  bul¬ 
letin  of  the  Minnesota  Department 
of  Conservation.  It  touches  on 
every  phase  of  conservation  of  plants, 
animals  and  all  natural  resources. 


The  magazine  is  fre.e  to  Minnesota 
citizens  but,  no  doubt,  there  is  a 
charge  for  subscribers  in  Canada. 
Address:  State  Office  Building,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

CANADIAN  NATURE.  This 
sparkling  publication  captures  the 
the  hearts  of  everyone  interested  in 
Nature,  the  outdoors,  and  conserva¬ 
tion.  The  magazine,  which  is  beaui- 
fully  illustrated  is  published  5  times 
a  year  from  177  Jarvis  St.,  Toronto 
2.  Subscription  rate  $1.50  a  year. 

COUNTRY  SIDE.  English  folk 
will  enjoy  reading  the  Journal  of  the 
British  Empire  Naturalists’  Associa¬ 
tion.  (Our  Society  is  affiliated  with 
the  B.E.N.A.)  It  is  a  fascinating 
magazine  published  each  alternate 
month  and  is  devoted  entirely  to 
nature  records  and  observations, 
written  by  naturalists  in  England  and 
throughout  the  British  Empire.  Sub¬ 
scription  rate  10  s.  Write  G.  A. 
Hebditch,  92  Rydes  Hill  Road,  Guild¬ 
ford,  Surrey. 

THE  VICTORIA  NATURALIST. 
A  monthly  Nature  bulletin  published 
by  the  Victoria  Natural  History 
Society.  Deals  mostly  with  ac¬ 


tivities  of  this  progressive  Society 
and  with  the  observations,  researches 
and  opinions  of  its  members.  Sub¬ 
scription  rate  $2.00,  payable  to  Miss 
Margaret  Kirby,  32  Marlborough  St., 
Victoria,  B.C. 

THE  CARDINAL.  Quarterly  bul¬ 
letin  of  the  Don  Valley  Conservation 
Association.  In  particular  it  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  conservation  of  wildlife 
of  the  Don  Valley,  north  of  Toronto. 
There  will  be  numerous  subjects  per¬ 
taining  also  to  every-day  conserva¬ 
tion  which  will  be  of  great  general 
interest.  The  first  issue  of  The 
Cardinal  appeared  this  spring.  Write 
to  the  Don  Valley  Conservation  As¬ 
sociation,  22  Hillside  Drive  South, 
Toronto  6. 

THE  WOOD  DUCK  is  the  official 
bulletin  of  the  Hamilton  Nature 
Club.  It  is  published  monthly  from 
September  to  May.  Its  purpose  is 
to  aid  in  the  study,  appreciation  and 
conservation  of  our  nature,  wild,  and 
beautiful  heritage,  where  members 
share  their  nature  experiences.  Sub¬ 
scription  rate  $1.00  a  year,  payable 
to  Mr.  J.  E.  H.  Martin,  Ancaster, 
Ontario. 


NOTICE  TO  CONTRIBUTORS 

F  ORDER  that  as  many  of  our  members  as  possible  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  having  their  nature  records  and  observations  printed  it 
is  suggested  that  any  ona  article  be  limited  to  650  words  so  that  no  story 
will  be  carried  over  to  a  second  page.  For  those  using  a  typewriter,  two 
letter-length  pages,  double  spaced  is  about  right. 

It  is  very  often  possible  to  cut  down  material  considerably  without 
affecting  to  any  appreciable  extent  the  story  which  is  being  told.  Observa¬ 
tion  notes,  consisting  of  50,  100  or  200  words  are  most  welcome.  Do  not 
keep  to  yourself  some  interesting  experience  because  you  cannot  write  a 
printed  page  about  it. 

We  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  submit  sketches,  cuttings  from 
magazines,  or  photographs  to  illustrate  your  story.  These  may  be  reduced 
to  any  desirable  size  and  will  brighten  the  pages  of  the  BLUE  JAY. 

Do  not  wait  until  the  last  month  or  week  to  send  in  material.  Write 
it  while  the  details  are  fresh  in  your  memory  and  mail  at  once.  Later,  if 
something  else  of  interest  turns  up,  tell  us  about  that  too. 

Too  few  record  their  botannical  observations.  Wild  flowers  are  a 
fascinating  study.  Get  better  acquainted  with  them  and  record  any  un¬ 
usual  or  interesting  facts.  If  you  do  not  know  what  a  flower  is,  send  us 
a  specimen.  In  our  next  issue  we  will  discuss  those  sent  in,  and  name  them. 

Any  ideas  or  suggestions  that  you  may  have,  which  will  tend  to  improve 
the  quality  and  set-up  of  our  magazine  will  be  most  thankfully  received. 
Help  us  to  produce  a  better  BLUE  JAY. 
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The  BLUE  JAY  is  published  quarterly  at  a  yearly  subscription  rate  of 
one  dollar.  Anyone  interested  in  any  phase  of  nature  will  be_  a  welcome 
member  of  this  organization.  All  subscriptions  will  start  and  terminate  on 
the  first  day  of  January. 

The  deadline  for  the  reception  of  material  to  be  printed  will  be  March 
1,  June  1,  September  1  and  December  1.  All  matter  intended  for  publication 
in  the  BLUE  JAY  should  be  written  as  it  is  to  appear  in  the  magazine. 

Mail  all  communications  to  the  Editor  at  1077  Garnett  St.,  Regina. 


